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SOME CARVED WOODEN SPOONS MADE IN 
WALES. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


In the earlier stages of civilization, the substitution of 
metal for stone in the manufacture of cutting imple- 
ments was such an obvious improvement that the 
Neolithic man, with his polished greenstone axe and 


his flint knife, at once became an anachronism as soon 
as his Bronze Age successor appeared upon the scene. 
And the same process of introducing newer and better 
materials for making objects of everyday use is still 
going on, perhaps more slowly than before, yet not 
less surely than in byegone ages. Thus it is that, 
even at the present day, wood is being superseded by 
metal, fora variety of purposes not previously thought 
of. Amongst other things, home-made spoons of horn 
or wood are rapidly becoming obsolete in favour of 
pewter and iron spoons, which can now be turned out 
wholesale from the manufactory at such a low rate as 
to “defy competition.” It may be well, therefore, 
before the wooden spoon becomes quite extinct in 
Wales, to preserve some record of its existence. 

In old farmhouses in Pembrokeshire I have fre- 
quently seen the family and servants eating their 
mid-day meal of potatoes, soup, etc., with wooden 
spoons out of bowls of the same material. When not 
in use, the spoons are kept in arack specially provided 
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for the purpose,’ whilst the bowls are placed in rows 
on a shelf against the wall. These domestic arrange- 
ments, carried out with the neatness and cleanliness of 
the good housewife, add in no small measure to the 
picturesque effect of the interiors, which at once strike 
the eye of the artist. 

It is not, however, with the purely utilitarian wooden 
spoon that we are so much concerned at present, as 
with the more ornate specimens exhibiting a consider- 
able amount of taste and skill in their carved decora- 
tion. Mr. G. G. T. Treherne, solicitor, of Bedford 
Row, was good enough to interest himself in my 
inquiries about carved wooden spoons, and procured 
me the loan of the two very elaborately-ornamented 
examples shown on the plates facing p. 166. The 
smaller spoon on the left in the second plate, which 
is of foreign make, was bought in a bric-d-brac shop 
in Cheshire. It is placed beside the other for the sake 
of comparison, to show the different methods of deco- 
rative treatment. The two larger spoons are in the 
possession of Mrs. R. Howells, of Castle Ely, Whit- 
land, Carmarthenshire. ‘They were carved with a 
pocket-knife in 1867 by Mrs. Howells’ cousin, Mr. 
Thomas Williams, of Ynys Glan Tawe, Ystradgynlais, 
Glamorganshire, and were given as a wedding present. 

The spoons are illustrated to a scale of 3 linear. 
The one shown on the first plate, which is the larger 
of the two, is 1 ft. 24 ins. long by 34 ins. wide across 
the handle. The other, shown on the second plate to 
the right of the small foreign spoon, is 1 ft. 1 in. long 
by 2# ins. wide across the handle. The decoration 
consists principally of heart-shaped, créss-shaped, 
wheel-shaped, and vesica-shaped figures, formed by 
piercings right through the wood, as in designs pro- 
duced by means of a fret-work saw. The surface at 
the back is left plain, but in front it is entirely 

1 See specimen from farmhouse near St. David’s, illustrated in 


Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. xii, p. 237, and article on “ Wooden 
Spoon Racks” in the Reliquary for 1896, p. 233. 
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covered with a chevron pattern, like that used in the 
most primitive kinds of savage decorative art. The 
narrow edges of the handles of the spoons are orna- 
mented with a sort of escalloped work. 

The spoon illustrated on the third plate, facing p. 
168, was obtained near Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, 
and is now in my possession. It is 1 ft. Zin. long, and 
is shown to a scale of $ linear. The ornament is of 
a very much more refined nature than in the preceding 
examples, and adds to the beauty of the object without 
in any way disguising its utilitarian purpose as a 
spoon. At the top of the handle, at the back, is a 
small heart carved in relief, below which are the 
initials G. I., and the date 1761, both incised. The 
loop and ring at the upper end of the handle are cut 
out of the solid. This spoon and the two from 
Glamorganshire already described, are all made of 
boxwood. 

I am indebted to Mr. T. H. Thomas, R.C.A., for 
the drawings of the spoons represented on figs. 1, 2, 
and 3. The long spoon in the middle of fig. 1 came 
from Aberporth, Cardiganshire, and the other, shown 
by a side view on the left and a front view on the right, 
is from Llanrwst, Denbighshire. They now belong to 
“ Ab Caledfryn ” of Pontypridd. The group of wooden 
spoons given in fig. 2 are also from North Wales. Two 
of them are ornamented with hearts, and one of these 
has four loose balls capable of sliding up and down in 
a hollow groove, open on all four sides in the middle 
of the handle. A similar arrangement will be noticed 
in the spoon from Aberporth (see fig. 1, a and B). 
The two spoons shown on fig. 3 are from Pembroke- 
shire. The one on the left bears the initials M. W., 
and the date 1869. 

The spoons which have now been described present 
some remarkable peculiarities, namely: (1) they were 
made at home by ordinary individuals in their spare 
time, with the intention of being given away as presents, 
and were not manufactured in the workshop of a 
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(Drawn by T. H. Thomas, R.C.A.) 





Fig. 1.— Carved Wooden Spoons from Aberporth and Llanrwst, North Wales. 





craftsman in wooden objects for sale in. a shop ; (2) their 
decoration is of a most primitive kind, suitable for 
being carved with an ordinary pocket-knife ; (3) they 
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Carved Wooden Spoon, of Rat-tail Pattern, 
from Pembrokeshire. 
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(Drawn by T. H. Thomas, R.C.A.) 


Fig. 2.—Group of Wooden Spoons from North Wales. 








possess, in many cases, moveable balls sliding in a 
hollow groove or rings, all cut out of the solid as an 
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exhibition of skill in carving; (4) the heart enters 
into most of the ornamental designs, showing that 
they were intended as presents by young men to their 
sweethearts ; (5) many of them bear dates, and the 
initials of the donor and donee, or both. 

Tt wi! be found that these peculiarities are possessed 
by several other classes of carved wooden objects of 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 

















Fig. 3.—Wooden Spoons from Pembrokeshire. Scale, } linear. 
(Drawn by T. H. Thomas, R.C.A.) 


teenth cehtury, amongst which are knitting-sticks," dis- 
taffs,? stay-busks,*’ and hand-mangles.* The ornament 
is often of the same primitive type as that of the 
needlework samplers of the same period. 

On fig. 4 will be seen an English wooden spoon 
from Leagrave, near Dunstable, Bedfordshire, the 


1 Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. xxvii, p. 262° 
2 The Reliquary for 1899, p. 1. 

5 Transactions of Folk-Lore Congress, p. 455. 

4 The Reliquary for 1896, p. 227. 
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drawirg of which has been kindly supplied by Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith. It is of the same shape as 
the examples ornamented with carved foliage still 
made in Norway.’ 

As the manutacture of plain wooden spoons for sale 
will no doubt soon become as obsolete in Wales as it 
now is in England, it may be well to place on record 
a few facts relating to this rapidly-dying industry. 
Wooden spoons are still sold in Haverfordwest and 
Narberth, on market day. Those sold in Narberth 
are made by a turner named John Davies, who lives 
at Fronfawr Abercych, near Boncath. In reply to 








Fig. 4.—Wooden Spoon from Farm-house at Leagrave, near Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. 


(Drawn by Worthington G. Smith.) 


my inquiries on the subject, [ have received the follow- 
ing information from Mr. W. H. Jones, of Danyrallt, 
Llanarthney, Carmarthenshire. 


(1) Localities where wooden objects for domestic use are made 
in Carmarthenshire—Gwernogle, Talley and Nantgaredig. 

(2) Persons by whom the industry 1s carried on.—The industry 
has been in one family for over two hundred years, and is carried 
on mostly by people who give up their entire time to it. 

(3) The raw material_—Two kinds of wood are employed in 
the manufacture, viz., sycamore and ash. The timber is bought 


1 See Norway in June, p. 110; for the shapes of metal spoons, 
see Mr. C. J. Jackson’s paper on “ The Spoon and its History” in 
the Archeologia, liii, p. 170. 
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by the turners wherever they can get it. They, first of all, saw 
it into blocks, then split it, then turn it in the lathe in its 
rough state, then boil it, and lastly finish it on the lathe. 

(4) Tools, benches, and appliances used in the manufacture.— 
Two kinds of lathes, gouges, chisels, augers, saws, hatchets, 
wedges, and wooden mallets. 

(5) Packing and distributing.—The objects are taken to the 
market by the makers, and sold off the stalls. 

(6) Classes of articies made of wood.—Spoons, ladles, bowls, 
plates, clappers, butter-prints, butter-spoons, butter-scoops, - 
Scotch hands, cheese vats, potato mashers, three-legged stools, 
rolling-pins, boards for kneading bread, and shaving boxes. 


In conclusion, I may mention that I shall be very 
much obliged if any reader of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis can throw any further light upon the subject 
of carved wooden spoons made in Wales; especially 
with regard to the connection between the inscriptions 
and decoration upon them, and their intended destina- 
tion as presents. 


NoteE—In the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art I 
noticed, not long ago, a series of specimens illustrating the 
different stages of the manufacture of birch-wood spoons. by the 
Tartar peasantry at Nijni-Novgorod, in Russia. Why should 
not the Cardiff Museum attempt to illustrate the Welsh wooden 
spoon industry in a similar manner? Photographs of the 
craftsmen at work, and samples of the tools used, would also 
add to the interest of the exhibit. 











A DESTROYED TUDOR BUILDING IN 
WREXHAM. 


BY ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. 


Tse Hand Inn, Wrexham, a picturesque old building, 
recently entirely pulled down to be replaced by 
another, deserves, I think, some memorial notice. 


Fig. 1.—Old Hand Inn at Wrexham. 


The accompanying sketch (fig. 1) shows the struc- 
ture as it appeared before its demolition. It adjoined 
on the east to the old Shire Hall, while its length lay 
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between Back Chamber Street on the north and Town 
Hill on the south, and its western end looked down 
towards the Horns Bridge. In the rate-books for 
1715 it is referred to as “ye new house at end of 
Hall.” The suggestion implied in this entry I adopted 
in my History of the Town of Wrexham, etc., but 
added that the main beams, under-sills of windows, 
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Fig. 2.—Gable of Old Hand Inn at Wrexham. 


and other wood-work visible on the south side of the 
exterior of the Hand Inn dated certainly from the 
time of Henry VII, belonged undoubtedly to an earlier 
building, and must have been incorporated with the 
structure lately pulled down when it was erected, 
probably on the old site, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

During the demolition of the Hand Inn, however, 
I perceived that although some alterations had been 
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made in its internal arrangements, and the roof was 
comparatively modern, yet the exterior walls which, 
in the upper story, were of strong oak framework, 
filled with brick and plastered over, had been but 
little disturbed ; while in a transverse inner wall was 
a Tudor fireplace, which had been partly filled up and 








Fig. 3.—Hand Inn, Wrexham ; Carved Beam with Vine Scrolls. 


partly converted into two cupboards. The chief 
changes, in fact, made in 1715, or about that time, 
appear to have consisted of an adaptation of the 
interior to the heightened level of the street, and 
alterations in the positions of chimneys and staircases. 
The roof also was renewed, and “the curtilage ” fenced 
in with a common brick wall, but the main walls 
were scarcely touched. Thus we had in Wrexham, 
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until November 1899, a Tudor house still standing, 
and one very little altered from its early condition. 
John Norden, in 1620, describes the building as 
“one fair tenement, with two shops and curtilage at 
the west end of the Shirehall.” “In 1715 it was 
called ‘The Black Lion,’ and was still so called in 








Fig. 4.—Hand Inn, Wrexham ; Carved Beams with Vine Scrolls. 


1771. In 1780 it was known as ‘The Bull’s Head’, 
but in 1801 was already known as ‘The Hand,’ a 
name which it has retained since” (History of the 
Town of Wrexham, etc., p. 44). 

I described in my book, already cited, the carved 
beams and sills visible on the southern side, and many 
attempts were made to photograph them—attempts 
which, from the conditions of the case, Town Hill being 
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here very narrow, were for the most part far from 
successful. Mr. John Oswell Bury, however, obtained 
a capital photograph of one of the gables, which I here 
reproduce. 

The building being destroyed, and the carved work 
removed, Mr. Edward Meredith Jones was most 








Fig. 5.—Hand Inn, Wrexham ; Carved Brackets in cove supporting 
the Beam of Gable. 


assiduous in his endeavours to secure an adequate 
representation of the scattered pieces that were still 
accessible ; and I owe to his exertions the photographs 
of such pieces as are here reproduced. 

On one of the under-sills are, it will be noticed, 
three rabbits, so disposed that their ears form a 
triangle enclosed by a circle—an emblem of the Trinity 
in Unity. On another sill is a crowned rose, and on a 
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beam a portcullis—badges used by Henry VII. The 
crowned figures on two of the curved braces may 


possibly be intended for Henry VII and his Queen. 








Fig. 7.—Hand Inn, Wrexham ; Carved Underaill, with Tudor Ruse, 
Crowned, Animals, and Bird. 


The photographs render the other details of the carving 
with sufficient clearness to make further description 
unnecessary. 


1 A similar device occurs on one of the sculptured bosses in 
St. David’s Cathedral (see The Reliquary for 1900, p, 192). It will 
be noticed that when each rabbit is looked at by itself it appears to 
have two ears, and yet there are only three ears to the three rabbits, 
1.€., one ear apiece. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. DEINIOL, 
BANGOR. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, A.R.I.B.A. | 


AutHoucH the fabrics of so many of the churches in 
the diocese have, from time to time, been described in 
the pages of Archeologia Cambrensis, that of the 
mother-church has received but little attention. A 
few “notes on the architectural features of the’ 
Cathedral Church of Bangor,” by the late Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones, appear in an earlier number of the 
Journal.’ This is the only attempt to deal with the 
history of the structure. 

Of outside sources there are only two pamphlets 
that can seriously be said to consider the question. 
The first is Sir Gilbert Scott’s Second Report on the 
Bangor Cathedral Restoration, published in 1870. 
The second, Notes on Bangor Cathedral for the use of 
Visitors at the Re-opening Services, 11th and 12th 
May, 1880, is by the late Mr. Henry Barber, of 
Bangor. Both these accounts are exceedingly inter- 
esting and useful, but, being out of print some years, 
it is only by rare chance that a copy of either can be 
obtained. 

That there should be a permanent record of the 
various phases the building has passed through is the 
object of this Paper. This is the more important, as 
many points in connection with the earlier plan of the 
church, brought to light during the “restoration,” are 
now hidden from view ; while other information relating 
to the removal of fifteenth- or sixteenth-century work 
and the substitution of work carried out in an earlier 


1 Arch. Camb., 2nd Ser., vol. i, p. 188. 
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style, and the extent to which this is a reproduction 
in form, by Sir Gilbert Scott, of the earlier design, can 
alone be obtained from the rare pamphlet referred to 
above. 

The plan of the Cathedral here reproduced is from 
a drawing made from measurements of the building by 
myself, of all that is now visible above ground. The 
position of the apse with the three graves crossing the 
same, the Norman piers at the crossing, the southern 
termination of the Norman south transept, the indi- 
cations of buildings to the east of the south transept, 
the tomb and doorway in the south wall of the chancel, 
and the remains of the respond at the north-east angle 
of the south aisle, are inserted from the plan illus- 
trating Sir Gilbert Scott’s report, and a further plan 
by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, published in The Builder of 
December 3rd, 1892. The foundations of the western 
wall of the Norman Cathedral, and those against the 
southern wall of the south aisle, are taken from manu- 
script drawings by the late Mr. Henry Barber. All 
these details are now hidden from view. 

The church consists of a chancel, a nave with north 
and south aisles, north and south transepts, a central 
tower at the crossing, a western tower, a building 
adjoining and parallel with the chancel on the north, 
containing an organ- -chamber and a vestry with the 
chapter-house above. The church has three main 
entrances: in the north and south walls of the nave, 
aisles, and under the western tower respectively. A 
minor entrance in the north wall serves the vestry 
and chapter-house. 

Although Deiniol, the first Bishop, is said to have 
been consecrated about the year 550 .D.,’ there are 
no visible structural remains of any building dating 
from a period earlier than the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 


1 Browne Willis: A Survey of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, 
1721, p. 53. 
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There is, however, a fragment of a carved pre- 


Norman stone, placed amongst others on the floor at 
the west end of the north aisle. It consists of a 
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FIG. I. 


portion of a slab, varying in thickness from 34 ins. to 
44 ins. Its greatest width is 2 ft. 4 ins. Both sides 
are ornamented with four-cord plaitwork. I have 
given illustrations of the two faces on fig. 1: the 
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ornament is much worn. In the plaitwork, at the 
left of the face marked B, the carver seems to have 
become somewhat involved in carrying out his inter- 
sections. I would suggest that the stone may have 
formed part of the stem of an upright cross. The 
upper part, as shown on the drawings, has been worn 
away, and bears the impression of having been used 
for the purpose of sharpening weapons on. This stone 
will add another to the list of stones with Celtic 
ornament in Wales, given in Mr. Romilly Allen’s 
most useful Paper on “ Early Christian Art in Wales.” 
It will be the first stone with Celtic ornament noted 
in Carnarvonshire.’ 

The Norman Cathedral. We are informed that 
Bangor was destroyed in the year 1071.” Most pro- 
bably this destruction extended to the Cathedral, and 
little may have been done in the way of repairs till 
after a Synod, held at Westminster in 1102, when 
measures were taken towards the restoration of the 
Cathedral.* It is of the Norman Cathedral, probably 
the result of this Synod, we have the earliest re- 


~ mains. 


On the external face of the southern wall of the . 
chancel may be seen a flat buttress, and between it 
and the south transept, a built-up round-headed 
window. Fig. 2 is a sketch of the Norman buttress 
and window. Below the sketch, the plan of the 
buttress and the section of the plinth are given. 
The buttress has recessed angles, but these are 
absent from the plinth. The conclusion, therefore, 
to be drawn is that the resalient angles were occupied 
by shafts, The section of the plinth.is that of a small 
chamfer. 

It will be noticed that the buttress projects less 


1 Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. xvi, p. 1. 


2 Browne Willis, p. 56. 


3 Samuel Lewis: Topographical Dictionary of Wales, 1848, 


vol. i, p. 60. 
13? 
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from the wall on its eastern than on its western side. 
In other words, it inclines inwards towards the east. 
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Norman Buttress and Window in Bangor Cathedral. 


The difference of the projection between the two sides 
is 7ins. The buttress is, in fact, the commencement 
of a Norman apse, the foundations of which were 
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discovered, springing from the buttress, during Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s “ restoration.” 

The chamfered plinth or base-course extends west- 
ward to a point where it had been cut through by 
the insertion of a fourteenth-century tomb. It was, 
however, found to reappear in the east wall of the 
south transept, and to return inwards at a point 12 ft. 
short of the present termination of the transept. Sir 
Gilbert informs us that the base of a buttress, similar 
to that against the south wall of the chancel, was 
found at this angle, and a like buttress in the corre- 
sponding position in the western wall of the transept. 
All the buttresses had recessed angles. The length of 
the Norman south transept was, therefore, some 12 ft. 
shorter than that existing. 

Bases of piers of similar character to the buttresses, 
with recessed angles, were found beneath the four 
great piers of the crossing. 

At the north-east angle of the north transept is a 
stair-turret leading to the leads. Externally, on the 
eastern side, it is partially curved on plan. Two of 
the transept buttresses have been incorporated with it. 
The sketch, fig. 3, will give an idea of the construction. 
The buttresses are evidently of later date than the 
curved portion. The impression conveyed by the ex- 
isting work is that the older portion originally formed 
part of a circular angle turret. I believe the lower 
portion of the turret and of the east wall of the tran- 
sept are Norman work. 

The buttress and round-headed window in the south 
wall of the chancel, together with the doubtful lower 
portion of this turret and the wall adjoining, are the 
limit of Norman work above ground. 

In 1873, Mr. Barber obtained permission from the 
Cathedral authorities to sink a trench between the two 
second nave piers from the west end, with the result 
that he came across the lower portion of a wall running 
north and south. He informs us the wall had the 
same character of stone, dressing, and chamfered 
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plinth, as the existing Norman buttress. This wall is 
shown on the plan of the Cathedral, at c, and I have 
made a detailed drawing from Mr. Barber's original 
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Stair-Turret and Transept Buttresses, Bangor Cathedral. 


plotting. The plinth is 93 ins. below the level of that 
of the Norman buttress. It will be seen that the 
foundations have been cut through at places in the 
construction of graves. The plinth rests on a rubble 
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foundation. Probably this wall formed the western 
termination of the Norman nave. 

The remains of an old wall, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, under- 
lying the south wall of the south aisle, and projecting 
2 ft. 8 ins. into the church, were traced from the 
respond of the arch into the south transept as far west 
as the east jamb of the south entrance doorway. No 
dressed stone was found in connection with it. 
Possibly the remains are those of a Norman wall. As 
it extends westward of the supposed western wall of 
the church, a slight doubt may arise as to its date. 
The particulars of this work are taken from notes by 
Mr. Barber. 

If, as Sir Gilbert Scott leads us to infer, the arch 
at the east end of the south aisle occupies the exact 
position of that built in the thirteenth century, it is 
obvious, taking Mr. Barber’s particulars as correct, that 
these foundations must be of an earlier date than the 
thirteenth-century arch. It will be seen from the plan 
that they project considerably in front of the southern 
respond of the arch. 

The data given above are sufficient to determine 
the size and form of the Norman church. In plan, the 
form of a cross, it consisted of an eastern arm, consi- 
derably shorter than the present, terminated by an 
apse, transepts, the southern about 12 ft. shorter than 
the present south transept, the northern, if we may 
argue from the circular turret, a few feet longer than 
the southern, and a nave extending to the second piers 
from the west end of the existing arcade, and, probably, 
nave aisles. : 

One fragment of a Norman shaft, ornamented with 
zigzag or chevron, was found. Its plan is that of a 
semi-octagon. The front and side elevations and the 
cross-section are shown in fig. 5. The stone appears 
to have been used at a later period for a second 
purpose. This is suggested by the fact that one end 
is splayed. This splayed face, together with the back of 
the stone, probably formed the outer faces of the work 
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to which the stone was applied, the original carving 
being, during this period, hidden in the masonry. The 
stone lies at present amongst other fragments at the 
west end of the north aisle. 

A Norman sepulchral slab, which had been re-used 
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to form the base of the central buttress of the south 
transept, seems to have disappeared." 
Special interest is attached to this Norman church, 
because it was within this building Archbishop Bald- 
win preached a crusade in 1188; and, having celebrated 


1 The stone referred to is in the Deanery garden. 
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mass before the high altar, the Bishop of Bangor, 
Guiamus, or Guy Rufus, “at the instance of the 
Archbishop and other persons, more importunate than 
persuasive, was compelled to take the cross, to the 
general concern of all his people, who expressed their 
grief on this occasion by loud and lamentable vocife- 
rations.”? ; 

Further, it was within the Norman Cathedral that 
Prince Owen Gwynedd and his brother Cadwaladr, the 
sons of Gryffydd ap Cynan, were buried. ‘On our 
return to Bangor from Mona,” writes Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, ‘‘ we were shown the tombs of Prince Owen 
and his younger brother Cadwaladr, who were buried 
in a double.vault before the high altar, although Owen, 
on account of his public incest with his cousin-german, 
had died excommunicated by the blessed martyr St. 
Thomas, the bishop of that see having been directed to 
seize a proper opportunity of removing his body from 
the church.” Owen having married his first cousin, 
withstood Archbishop Becket’s excommunication, and 
continued to live with her till he died in 1169. 
Cadwaladr died in 1172. Bishop Guy Rufus is said, 
acting in accordance with the direction of Archbishop 
Baldwin, to have made a passage from the vault 
through the south wall of the church underground, and 
to have secretly shoved the body into the churchyard.’ 


THe THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL. 


The Norman Cathedral probably continued materially 
unaltered till early in the thirteenth century.. We are 
told that, at the instigation of King John, in 1211 or 
1212, the city was burnt and Bishop Robert was taken 


1 The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, a.v. 1188, 
by Giraldus de Barri; translated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 1806. 
Vol. ii, p. 85. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 123. 

8 [bid., vol. ii, p 123, Note by Sir Richard Colt Hoare from 
Hengurt MSS. 
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prisoner before the high altar, but ransomed for two 
hundred hawks.1 Whether any damage was done to 
the Cathedral we are not informed. The first alteration 
to the Norman work may either be owing to the fabric 
being in need of repair or, as seems equally probable, 
with the idea of adding to the grandeur of the structure. 

















PLAN. 
Fic. S. 


Niche for Piscina (?), Bangor Cathedral. 


The enlargement of the sanctuary or chancel seems 
to have been the first work undertaken. The apse was 
taken down and the building extended eastward, the 
eastern wall probablyoccupying the position of that now 


1 The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, a.v. 1188 


vol. ii, p.98. Annotation—Colt Hoare refers to Powell and Annales 
Menevensis. 
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existing. The extension is borne witness to by the 
existence of the internal jambs of two lancet windows, 
and a small niche in the southern wall eastward of the 
old apse. The windows have been displaced by a 
Perpendicular window, but a jamb may be seen to the 
east of, while the starting of the others appear below, 
the later window. The small niche, at 4 on plan, may 
be the remains of a rude piscina. There are, however, 
no visible signs of a bowl or drain (see fig. 6). The 
remains of this period are scanty. Their character, 
however, enables us to assign their construction to the 
commencement of the century. 

In Sir Gilbert Scott’s second report he writes: 
“At Bangor it is known that a large part of the 
Cathedral was rebuilt after the termination of the 
English wars, in the reign of Edward I.” I am unable 
to find an authority for this statement. He, how- 
ever, assigns the rebuilding of the transepts and 
central tower to this reign. In his first short report, 
published in 1866, he considered the work to belong 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. Judging 
from the character of the work, I should certainly 
have been inclined to ascribe it toa period slightly 
earlier than the reign of Edward I. 

In Wynne’s History of Wales, it is stated that 
Bangor was destroyed and burnt by the English in 
1246, and in the Topographical Dictionary it mentions 
that the Cathedral was again destroyed in the reign 
of Henry III.’ These statements must not be relied 
on too implicitly. 

In any case, it is evident that the structure under- 
went extensive alterations in the latter half of the 
century, probably during the time of Bishop Anian or 
Einion (1268-1305 or 6). This Anian was a Welsh- 
man, the same who christened the infant son of 


1 History of Wales, augmented by W. Wynne, 1832; originally 
in British, by Caradoc of Llancarvan, translated into English by 
Dr. Powell, p. 241. . 


2 Lopographical Dictwunary of Wales, p. 60. 
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Edward I. He succeeded in gaining the good will of 
the king, and appears to have been active in obtaining 
privileges and immunities for the See. 

Several feet below the present floor level, Sir Gilbert 
Scott came across thirteenth-century bases of the 
responds which had carried the four great arches at 
the crossing. These were placed in advance of the 
older Norman bases. I have acopy of a “ Specification 
of the Repairs of Bangor Cathedral,” dated February, 
1824. It contains the clause: “ Mason to take down 
the four piers and four arches between the Choir and 
Transepts and Nave and Transept, and replace them 
agreeably to drawings.” The bases were fortunately 
not disturbed. The existing responds and arches are 
entirely modern work. The ancient bases showed 
that the original north, south, and east arch-responds 
were clustered, while the western consisted of great 
semi-circular piers. Sir Gilbert informs us, in carrying 
out the new work, he followed in the main the design 
of the ancient piers and arches (of which he found 
fragments), but with such additions as he considered 
necessary for their strength. The ancient caps he 
considered too slight for their position, and therefore 
re-used them for the east and west arches of the tran- 
septs, for which no caps were found. 

The lower parts of the responds of the four smaller 
arches in the east and west walls of the transepts were 
discovered in situ. Many fragments of the jambs and 
arch-mouldings were found. On the north side the 
rough relieving arches remained, but on the south side 
all the work above the floor level had been rebuilt. The 
level of the floor of the Norman and thirteenth-century 
north transept was, curiously, some three or four feet 
lower than that of the south. The northern arches 
were at a corresponding level below the southern. Sir 
Gilbert informs us he followed the old work precisely 
in rebuilding these arches, re-using many of the old 
stones in the jambs and arches, but re-setting the 
northern arches at a higher level, as necessitated by 
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the raising of the floor of the north to the level of that 
of the south transept. The old caps, however, as 
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mentioned above, are those originally belonging to the 
great arches of the crossing. The sections of the 
respond, cap, and base, are shown in fig. 7. 
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Before the “restoration” the only portions of 
thirteenth-century work visible were the base-course 
and the three buttresses in front of the south transept, 
the sills and portions of the jambs of the windows of 
the two transepts, and the base-course of the building 
now containing the vestry and chapter-house. The 
base-moulds of the south transept, Sir Gilbert informs 
us, ‘‘ceased as soon as you get round the corners at 
either side.” 

That a building existed to the east of the south 
transept at this period is borne witness to by the arch 
in the eastern wall of the transept, which would 
formerly have opened into it. Further, a doorway 
was discovered in the western portion of the south 
wall of the chancel, the inner side being external ; and, 
in connection with it, an arched tomb in the thickness 
of the wall open on both sides. The tomb and door- 
way are hidden by the choir stalls on the one side, and 
modern masonry, shown in the sketch, fig. 2, on the 
other side. Running eastward from the south jamb of 
the archway, in the east wall of the south transept, 
the foundations of a wall were discovered, with a jamb 
of another doorway opening into a chamber,to the 
south. This, as Sir Gilbert points out, agrees with 
the circumstance that the thirteenth-century base- 
course did not return along the eastern wall of the 
transept. 

Mr. John Oldrid Scott, in his plan, published in The 
Builder; shows the position of the eastern wall of the 
appendage, distant 13 ft. from the east wall of the 
transept. There is, however, no existing sign against 
the south wall of the chancel of the position of this 
wall. Neither Sir Gilbert Scott nor Mr. Barber refer 
to any such foundations having been found. 

The buttresses of the south transept are gabled. 
Their angles are deeply splayed and shafted. The 
shafts are detached, and are divided into four lengths 


1 The Builder, September, 1892. 
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FIG 8. 


Details of Buttress, Bangor Cathedral. 


by bands. None of the original shafts, however, 
exist. Fig. 8 shows the plan of the buttress, together 
with a section through the base-course, showing the 
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manner in which the base of the angle-shaft sets on 
the same. Fig. 9 isa sketch of the base of the detached 
shaft, showing the manner in which the vertical mould- 
ings of the buttress are terminated, and the three- 
lobed foliage filling the angle between the circular base 
and the squared masonry below. 

The central buttress is dwarfed, its gable terminating 
below the sill of the window (see fig. 10). 

Built into the side walls of the transept, as ordinary 
walling material, were found the remains of five but- 
tresses over and above the three in situ before the 


Dwarfed Buttress, Bangor Cathedral. 


“restoration,” similar, but rather richer, in detail. 
The caps of five and the bases of four were discovered. 
Several stones were found of mouldings of a buttress 
incorporated with the face of a wall, and one stone 
showing the intersection of a raking coping with the 
buttress. Fig. 11 is a sketch of this stone. Sir 
Gilbert Scott argued that there was no position the 
stones referred to above could have occupied, excepting 
at the junction of the southern wall of the eastern 
appendage with the flanking buttress of the south 
transept. Here, therefore, he has placed them. The 
remains of a second he has incorporated in a corre- 
6TH SER., VOL. I. 14 
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sponding flanking buttress on the west of the transept. 
Why the capitals of those discovered in the walls 
should be new. with a band of foliage consisting of 
three-lobed leaves, than those of the front buttresses, 
is not evident. Remains of other three buttresses Sir 
Gilbert has used up at the east end of the chancel. 

Before Sir Gilbert’s restoration, the jambs and sill 
of the south transept gable windows consisted of 
thirteenth-century work in situ. The mullions, tracery 
and arch, however, were Perpendicular work of the 
reign of Henry VII. In the débris of walls taken 
down, portions of arches, mullions, and tracery were 
discovered, which had been re-used, as mere building 
material, in the reign of Henry VII. Sufficient old 
work was found to prove that there were originally 
two windows, separated by a pier, that each window 
was of two lights, and each had a circle in the head. 
Speaking accurately, the windows contain no tracery. 
The mouldings of the circles are separate from those 
of the pointed arches of the lights. Portions of a 
large cusped circle were found. Sir Gilbert completed 
the circle, and placed it centrally in the space above 
the two windows. In his report he mentions that it 
has nine cusps: there are in reality only eight. In 
reconstructing the windows all old stones were re-used. 
They can easily be distinguished from the new. 

On examining the thirteenth-century jambs of the 
north transept gable window, it was found that they 
had been reset and reversed at a later date. The 
. original internal mouldings had been made external, 
and one order had been cut off to suit a wall 4 ins. less 
in width than the original. It had then been con- 
verted into a Perpendicular window. It was found 
that it had been a single window of four lights. With 
reference to the different original portions discovered, 
Sir Gilbert writes : “ We have found extensive remains 
of its mullions, both of the large central mullions and 
of the two smaller ones; we have the upper stones 
both of the central mullions and of the jambs, each 
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with carved caps ; we have the springers of the tracery 
arches springing from all these capitals—beautiful 
mouldings, enriched with the dog-tooth ; we have con- 
siderable portions of these mouldings, including their 
convergence on the central capital; we have the 
springers of the tracery from both the smaller mullions, 
and the remainder of one of the smaller arches to its 
crown, including, in the solid with it, a portion of a 
cusped tracery circle; we have, also, two terminations 
of a cusped arch rib, agreeing with the outer order of 
the arch of this window, showing that this window— 
at least on the inside—took a trefoiled form. We 
have, also, pieces of the cill in the solid, with the seats 
of the mullions and the bases of the shafts.” Although 
the re-used jamb stones had been reduced in thickness, 
many unmutilated jamb stones were found. Sir Gilbert 
reconstructed this window according to the ancient 
thirteenth-century design, as indicated by the remains 
discovered ; and in carrying out this work he used up 
all old stones found, replacing them in their original 
positions. 

Many fragments of a similar window, though ot 
somewhat simpler detail, were discovered. Sir Gilbert 
suggests that it was either the eastern window, or, 
being plainer, it occupied the transept gable, while 
that now in the north transept was formerly in the 
east wall of the chancel. . 

With reference to the transept windows, it may be 
of interest to quote from a letter written on September 
21st, 1869, during the carrying-out of the work, by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, to Mr. Morgan, who was then acting 
as Clerk of Works. He writes: “I am much inter- 
ested in the gradual unfolding of the windows of the 
north and south transepts. The north transept wall 
was a rich mine, and I am glad you worked well the 
ore it contained ; still, however, we have not got quite 
all which is necessary to solving the entire design, 
and it will be most vexatious if, when we have done, 


we discover too late that, had we explored another 
142 
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vein of ore, we should have avoided some palpable 
blunder.” 

“In using the fragments thus discovered, I would 
urge upon you the importance of introducing every 
possible stone into the work. Take any amount of 
pains in piecing and repairing, only let the old stones 
be there to speak for themselves, and prove to every 
observer the truthfulness of the restoration. This 
exhuming and restoring to their place the fragments 
of the beautiful work of the thirteenth-century, reduced 
to ruin by Owen Glendwr, used as a mere rough 
material by Henry VII, and re-discovered by us four 
and a half centuries after their reduction to ruins, is 
one of the most interesting facts I have met with in 
the course of my experience. Its carrying-out to 
perfection is a matter of great historical and artistic 
importance, and demands every effort, and all the study 
and thought which can be brought to bear on it.” 

The windows of the two transepts can scarcely be 
portions of one work, although they may not differ 
greatly in age. The sections of their mouldings are 
essentially different, and the northern window far 
exceeds the southern in elaborateness. 

The south wall of the south transept contains a 
sepulchral recess and a niche, both portions of one 
work. A plan elevation, section, and details are shown 
in the illustration, Plate II. The niche is situated 
between the tomb and the east’ wall. It has been 
termed a piscina, but this is erroneous. It never had 
a basin or drain. The work is Decorated in character, 
and might belong to the later part of the thirteenth 
or early part of the fourteenth century. Probably this 
work and the wall containing it are coeval. A broken 
slab, with a floriated cross, occupies the sepulchral 
recess. It has, at some time, been reset, and evidently 
incorrectly. Possibly it may not belong originally to 
this recess. The jamb and arch mouldings of the 
recess are of two orders of sunk chamfers. The absence 
of abaci gives a curious appearance to. the caps. Be- 
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tween the pavement and the slab is a recessed panel. 
The section of the jambs and head is almost identical 
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with that of the niche. The niche has trefoiled 
cusping. 

Browne Willis, writing in 1721, with reference to 
this tomb, says :* “ At the farthest end of this Ile, in a 
plain arch in’ the wall, there is a Tomb cover’d with a 
Freestone, on which is a cross that divides the Length 
and Breadth of the stone. This is traditionally said 
to be the Monument of Owen Glyndowr. There is no 
inscription upon it to discover to whom it belongs; 
however, ‘tis supposed to be the Tomb of Owen 
Gwynedd, who dy’d Anno 1169, and was, together 
with his brother Prince Cadwalladr, bury’d, as Giraldus 
Cambrensis in his Itinerarium Cambria informs us, in 
this church: As to Owen Glyndowr, he is reported to dye 
in Herefordshire, after the year 1414, and to be bury’d at 
Monington in that County, where he had a daughter 
marry'd to the Family of Moningtons.” 

When Longueville Jones penned his notes in 1850,” 
the tomb had been walled up, and its position was only 
indicated by an inscription affixed to the wall. The 
tablet containing this inscription is at present resting 
loosely on the sepulchral slab. It is here reproduced, 
and, as will be seen, agrees with Browne Willis, in 
traditionally ascribing the tomb to be that of Owen 
Gwynedd. Longueville Jones remarks that it is “said 
to be the tomb of Grytfydd Gwynedd, who died a.p. 
1137.” Giraldus Cambrensis, as we have seen above, 
states that Owen Gwynedd was originally buried before 
the high altar, but that the Bishop was charged to 
remove the body out of the Cathedral. This he is 
stated to have accomplished secretly. From the 
character of the work, it is evident this tomb was not 
érected till a hundred years after Owen’s death. If, 
therefore, this is his resting-place, he must have been 
brought here after lying for many years in the church- 
yard outside. 

Might not this be the tomb of Bishop Anian, the 


1 Browne Willis, pp. 35, 36. 
2 Arch. Camb., 2nd Ser., vol. i, p. 191. 
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Welshman, who at this period did so much for. the 
benefit of the See ? 

In the process of taking down old walls, many re- 
mains of thirteenth-century corbel tables were dis- 
covered. ‘These consist of two patterns. Many had 
round-headed, trefoiled arches supported on corbels, 
the space between the arches being filled with quatre- 
foils. Others, consisting of pointed trefoils supported 
on corbels, carved with devils’ heads, were found chiefly 
in the chancel wall. The ancient corbel tables, together 
with copies, have been used to terminate the walls of 
the south transept and the south side of the chancel. 

The plinth of the building containing the chapter- 
house resembled that of the south transept, though of 
somewhat later date. It might be late thirteenth- or 
early fourteenth-century work. The whole of the 
existing plinth is modern restoration work. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FAMILY OF JENKINS. 


BY H. F. J. VAUGHAN, ESQ. 


AmonG the more notable names of our countrymen, not 
the least illustrious is that of Sir Leoline Jenkins, whose 
Christian name is an adaptation through the Latin form 
of the British cognomen Llewelyn, which was Latinized 
Lionellus and Anglicised Leoline, though it might well 
have assumed the form Lionel. A somewhat similar 
mutation changed Einion into Inigo in the case of the 
celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. In 1724, Mr. 
Wynne published -a collection of Sir Leoline’s works, 
and prefixed a short memoir to them; but, notwith- 
standing his eminence, a certain amount of obscurity 
envelopes the history of his ancestors, and of the de- 
scendants of the family. Sir Leoline was born about 
1628, either at Llantrisaint or Llanblethian, as others 
have it, near Cowbridge, both places being in the 
county of Glamorgan, and the family being connected 
with both of them. His earlier education took place 
at the Cowbridge Grammar School, from which he 
proceeded in 1641 to Jesus College, Oxford. If the 
assertion that he was sixteen years old at his going up 
to Oxford in 1641 be correct, he must have been born 
in 1625. At the breaking out of the Civil War he 
strongly adhered to the King, possibly having been 
influenced by the example of his kinsman and fellow- 
countryman David Jenkins of Hensol, the judge, and 
having drawn upon himself the attention and suspicions 
of Parliament, thought it more prudent to retire to 
his native county, where he passed his time as tutor to 
the son of his relative, Sir John Awbrey, of Llantryddyd; 
and it was during his stay here that he became the 
friend of Dr. Sheldon, subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterbury. While travelling with his pupils on the 
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Continent, he perfected himself in the tongues of the 
countries where he sojourned, which afterwards proved 
of great advantage to him. Upon the Restoration he 
returned to England, and, having taken the degree of 
D.C.L., was elected Principal of Jesus College in the 
University of Oxford. In 1663 he became an advocate 
in the Court of Arches, and five years later, by the 
especial desire of Charles II, was appointed judge in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Evelyn mentions 
him in his “Diary” as one of the four commissioned by 
the University of Oxford to present a vote of thanks 
from that University to himself, for his good offices 
with respect to the Arundel Marbles. In 1669 he 
was employed in France, arranging for the recovery of 
property belonging to Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles I, which had been seized by the French King ; 
and, as a reward for the skill he displayed in those 
delicate negotiations, he received the honour of ‘knight- 
hood. He was also engaged in arranging the union of 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland. Having been 
elected Member of Parliament for Hythe, and resigned 
the position of Principal of Jesus College, he, in 
conjunction with Sir William Temple, negotiated the 
Peace of Nimeguen, and was subsequently appointed 
Ambassador-Extraordinary to the Hague. Returning 
to England in 1679, he was next year made a Privy 
Councillor and Secretary of State, at a time of consi- 
derable difficulty. He represented the University of 
Oxford in Parliament twice, and was appointed a Privy 
Councillor on the accession of James II. During his 
Parliamentary careeer he acted upon prineiple, and 
with great independence of character, opposing alike 
those who, from interested motives and religious 
bigotry, desired to destroy the law of hereditary 
succession to the throne of these kingdoms, and the 
arbitrary measures of the King and Court. In 1684, 
being now an old man, he resigned his offices ; and, on 
the first of September in the following year, died, and 
was buried in the Chapel of Jesus College, Oxford, 
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closing an honourable and useful career. His attain- 
ments were of a high order, and the versatility of his 

enius is remarkable ; so that his authority is held in 

igh respect even at the present day. During his life 
he had amassed considerable wealth, which at his 
death he bequeathed for the furtherance of literary and 
learned institutions, being a great benefactor to his 
College and Cowbridge School. Such, in brief, is this 
great and illustrious Welshman. Dying unmarried, he 
left to his brother Jevan the office of continuing the 
family and name. If we enquire into the forefathers 
of Sir Leoline, and ask Qui sit, quo sanguine cretus? we 
are met by a twofold genealogy, one deriving him from 
. Einion ab Collwyn, which, though having some official 
support, seems a mistaken genealogy; and another, 
which is the one he himself acknowledged, deriving 
him from Maenarch, Prince of Brecon. 

The former of these pedigrees may be seen in the 
Genealogies of Morgan and Glamorgan, by G. T. Clark, 


and, taking it down from Collwyn, is as follows :— 


Collwyn ab Tanguo married a daughter of Meredydd ychan ab 
Sir Meredydd ab Iarddur, Lord of Arvan, or Rhianwen, dau. of 
Einion ab Morgan, Lord of Mochnant, perhaps both. ‘he arms 
attributed to him are sable,a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis 
argent. Collwyn was chief of one of the noble tribes of North 
Wales, and held large territories in the modern Carnarvonshire. 
His son Einion ab Collwyn assisted Prince Jestyn ab Gwrgan, of 
Glamorgan, against Rhys ab Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, 
using for that purpose a band of Normans; but at the conclusion 
of their compact Jestyn refused to give to Einion his stipulated 
reward, so the latter, hastening after their Norman allies, per- 
suaded them to attack Jestyn, and, being successful, they divided 
among themselves a large portion of Jestyn’s territory. But 
here again Einion somewhat failed, since the Knights of Fitz- 
hamon kept the more fertile parts of the country for themselves, 
and Einion had to be content with the barren lordship of Seng- 
henydd. He married Nest, daughter of Jestyn ab Gwrgant, 
Prince of Glamorgan, by the daughter of Cynvyn ab Gwrystan, 
of Powys, and was father of Richard, Lord of Miscin, who bore 
or, on a chevron sable, three fleurs-de-lis argent; who, marrying 
Eythlw, dr. of Rhys Vychan ab Lleisan, of Carmarthen, had Ivor 
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of Gower, a younger son, father of Ynyr; father of Caradoc ‘the 
strong, whose third son, Ynyr of Gower, was father of Ivor 
Vychan, father of Grono, father of Trahaiarn, who, marrying the 
daughter and heir of Gronow ab Howel Vychan, of Miscin, had 
issue Gronow, who, by a daughter of Philip-hir, had a. younger 
son, Howel, husband of Gwenllian, dr. of Llewelyn Bach, by 
whom he had Llewelyn of Miscin, whose son Howel married 
Elizabeth, dr. of Llewelyn Dyo, and is said to be the father of 
Llewelyn, father by Elizabeth, dr. of Robert Thomas Lloyd, 
of Jenkyn, father of Sir Llewelyn, or Leoline, Jenkins. As a 
confirmation of this pedigree, we find Gwylim, in his Display 
of Heraldry, page 129, giving the arms sable, a chevron inter: 
three fleur-de-lis argent, as the bearing of Sir Lionel Jenkins, 
knt., Judge of His Majesty’s Court of Admiralty, etc., from 
which it would appear that the above was the official descent of 
Sir Leoline, though not recognized by himself. 


If we carefully make enquiries, and examine what 
documents are attainable in the places with which 
Sir Leoline was connected, and the families claiming 
descent from him, we find a very different account, 


and one which is consistent, and far more bearing the 
_impress of truth. His family came from Llantrissant, 
and were most probably seated at Miscin, which is near 
that place, and subsequently belonged to the family of 
Basset. Unfortunately, the registers of the parish 
church at Llantrissant perished in a fire. From Llan- 
trissant the family went to Llanblethian, near Cow- 
bridge, and here we gain traces of them : Sir Leoline’s 
brother Jevan, or John, being of Maendy, in that 
parish ; while at Cowbridge there exists in the school 
(of which he was founder, or at least a great benefactor) 
a portrait of Sir Leoline. The arms of the school are 
those which Sir Leoline used, and the same with which 
he sealed a letter written from the Hague, namely, 
argent three cocks gules, which are those of Einion 
Sais. Sir Leoline is known to have been related to 
the family of Jenkins of Hensol Castle, which is not 
far distant. And here the writer must record his 
thanks to the Head-master of the Cowbridge School, 
and also to the Rev. the Rector of Llanbethian, for their 
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kindly assistance ; and to the latter especially for his 
kind hospitality, and many interesting documents 
shown him, including several very valuable old books 
which had been in the possession of his father. The 
time passed all too quickly, among such cultivated 
friends, and in so lovely a neighbourhood. 

Sir Leoline died at his house in Hammersmith, and 
in the Gazette of 17th to 21st September, 1685, we read: 
‘‘ Oxford.—On Tuesday last was brought hither from 
Hammersmith, the corps of the right Honourable Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, knt., which was attended by some of 
his friends and by his domestick servants, and was met 
without this city by severall of the doctors and 
principall members of the university, and also by the 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens, some in coaches and 
others on horseback. It was conducted to the publick 
schools, where the vice chancellor and the right reverend 
father in God, the lord bishop of the diocese, with the 
whole body of the university, received and placed it in 


the Divinity school, which was fitted up for that 
purpose,” etc. The description continues somewhat 
quaintly : “‘a Latine speech was also spoken by one 
of the fellows, which was accompanied with musick 
and anthems suitable to the occasion.” His epitaph 
begins : 


“ Llantrissantia Silurum honesta familia natus 
Literis a prima juventute liberaliter imbutus,’’ etc. 


His father is said to have had a family estate of £40 
per annum at Llantrissant, which sum we must multiply 
by ten at least to equal modern valuation. There is a 
tendency in some minds to belittle the position of the 
ancestry of certain eminent men, who have secured a 
high position for themselves, no doubt with the idea of 
iss the greatness of their hero by comparison; 
and this often leads to a misconception of their family 
history ; but it is evident, from the testimony of con- 
temporaries, that Sir Leoline was, as we say, “ of good 
family or birth.” The pedigree is as follows :— 
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I. Maenarch, Prince of Brecon, for whose ancestry vide 
Jones’ History of Brecknock. He married Ellen, or Elinor, dr. of 
Einion, at Selyff, lord of Cwmmwd Selyf. In Harl. MS, 2289, 
he is called Einion ab Seissyllt. Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 107, 
says: “Meynyrch lor Brycheiniog S K ar 3 ffenffor ar.” His 
consort being “Elen v. Einion ap Selyf arglwydd Kwmwd 
Selyf: ag i Frychan.” Maenarch descended from Caradoc 
Vreichoras. 

II. Bleddyn ab Maenarch, the last, called Prince of Brecknock, 
slain by Bernard Newmarch, 1094. Sable, a chevron inter 3 
spear-heads argent, imbrued gules. He married Ellen, dr. of 
‘'ewdwr Mawr, Prince of South Wales, whose brother Rhys ab 
‘Tewdwr Mawr succeeded to the Princedom of South Wales in 
1077. From Bleddyn’s brother Drym Bennog, Lord of Cantref 
Selyff, descended the great House of the Herefordshire Vaughans. 

III. Blegwryd ab Bleddyn. Omitted by Lewys Dwnn. 

IV. Gwgan ab Blegwryd, or, as Lewys Dwnn, Gwgan ab 
Bleddyn, Lord of Llangorse and jure uxoris of Wyston. He 
married Gwenllian, dr. and sole heir (in other places coheir) of 
Sir Philip Gwys, Lord of Wyston, co. Pembroke. In an old 
family pedigree on parchment, dated 1675, in possession of the 
writer, the arms of Gwys are emblazoned gules, a chevron ermine; 
those of Maenarch, sable, a chevron inter, 3 spear-heads, argent, 
imbrued gules ; and those of Einion ab Selyff as or, 3 bats dis- 
played, azure, legged gules. Gwgan’s eldest son, Gwgan, was the 
progenitor of the Wgans or Wogans of Wyston, whose arms are 
given in the pedigree as or, on a chief sable, 3 martlets of the 
field. 

V. Trahaiarn ab Gwgan was the second son. He is called 
Lord of Llangorse, Harl. MS. 2289. By his 1st wife he appears 
to have had no male issue. He married, secondly, Joan, who, 
though called by some dr. of Rhys ab Bledri, is in Hari. MS. 
2289 said to be the dr. of Sir Owen ab Bledri, Knt. of the Holy 
Sepulchre and Lord of Cil Sant or Kilsant. Rhys ab Bledri, 
Lord of Kilsant, married Angharad, dr. and heir of Llewelyn 
ddiriad (or ab Ririd) ab Rhys Gryg, Lord of Llanfmddyfri, a 
descendant of the Princes of South Wales. Bledri, his father, 
married Klydwen, dr. and heir of Gruffudd ab Cydric ab 
Gwaithvoed, Lord of Cardigan. Bledri was a younger son of 
Cadivor Vawr, Lord of Blaenkych, co. Pembroke, by Eleanor, dr. 
and sole heir of Llwch Llawen Vawr (most mirthful), of Lin y 
brenhinoedd (Lewys Dwnn). They were also ancestors of the 
family of Philips of Picton. 

VI. Howel ab Trahaiarn, Lord of Llangorse (Lord of Aber- 
llyfni, Blaenllyfni and Llanvihangel, Hari. MS. 2289). He 
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strenuously, and for a long time, carried on war against the 
Lord of Brecknock. His wife was Gwenllian, dr. and sole heir 
ot Gruffudd ab Ivor Bach, which Gruffudd bore argent, 3 cocks 
gules armed, crested, and geloped or. Ivor Bach, his father, was 
Lord of Senghenydd, and a very valiant man, called by the 
Normans Ivor Petit. He took prisoner William Consul, Karl 
of Gloucester, and forced him to give his daughter in marriage 
to his son in 1158. The lordship of Senghenydd came to Ivor 
Bach through his wife Gwenllian, dr. and heir of Madoc ab 
Caradoc ab Hinion Gollen, Lord of Senghenydd; sadle,a chevron 
inter, 3 fleurs-de-lis argent. Ivor was son of Meurig ab Cadivor 
ab Cydric (by Nest, sister of Collwyn ab Tangno) ab Gwaithvoed, 
Lord of Gwinvay, who bore sable, a lion rampt. regardant argent, 
armed and langued gules. 

VII. Rhys ab Howel of Aberllyfni. He married Catherine, 
dr. of Gruffudd Gwyr, Lord of Gowerland. 

VIII. Einion Sais: which surname he obtained from having 
served Henry III.and Edward I.in England. He subsequently 
built the castle called from him Einionjays, near Capel y Bettws, 
in the parish of Llanspithid (H. M. 2289). He was a younger 
son of the above Rhys ab Howel, and was of Llagwell, co. 
Brecon, the burial place of his family being in Crych Einion. 
He bore argent, 3 cocks gules, derived from his ancestors in the 
female line. His 1st wife was Lleuci, daughter and co-heir of 
Howel of Miscin. This Howel was Lord royal of Miscin, and 
had some quarrel with the Earl of Gloucester, who endeavoured 
to take him prisoner at Llantrissant, but he escaped to Brecon, 
and the Earl took his lordship. His cousin, Sir Richard Syward, 
of Talavan and Ruthyn, was accused of having assisted Howel 
by lighting a beacon on his castle at Talavan at night, and was 
consequently judged guilty of felony, and outlawed in the Lord’s 
Court at Cardiff. ‘Thus Miscin, Talavan, and Ruthyn went to 
the Earls of Gloucester (Hari. MS. 6831). Howel married Ann, 
dr. of Gwilim ab Llewelyn Hagar ab Ivor ab Einion, and had 
issue coheirs, of whom, Lleuci married Einion Sais, and was 
progenitor, among others, of Sir David Gam, whence the 
Vaughans of Bradwardine and Herberts. The Golden Grove 
Book says that Joyce, another co-heir, married Jorwerth Vychan 
ab Jorwerth ab Sir Gwarin of Llanfoist ab Caradoc ab Ynyr of 
Gwent. Howel’s father, Meredydd, Lord of Miscin, married 
Joan, dr. of Sir Emerod Turberville. Meredydd was son of 
Caradoc, Lord of Avan, between the Nedd and Tawe, a bene- 
factor to Neath Abbey (by Gwladys, dr. of Gruffudd ab Rhys 
ab Tewdur, Prince of South Wales), son of Jestyn ab Gwrgan, 
Prince of Glamorgan (who was dispossessed by Fitzhamon), by 
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his wife’Angharad, dr: of Elystan Glodrhydd, Prince of Ferllys, 
i.¢., the country between the Wye and Severn. 

IX. Rhys, second son of Einion Sais. He married Gwladys, 
second dr.,and apparently co-heir of Llewelyn, a younger son of 
Howel Velyn. Howel Velyn was a valiant man, who recovered 
the lands of his family from the Normans, from Morlais to 
Cibwyr; his wife being Sarah, dr. and coheir of Sir Mayo le 
Sore, of St. Fagans and Odyns Fee, in Penmark. Quarterly or 
and gules in the 1st quarter, a lion statant sable. Howel Velyn 
was the son of Griffith, Lord of Senghenydd, who did homage in 
1175 at Gloucester to Henry II, and of whom we have previously 
given some account, his daughter Gwenllian having married 
Howel of Llangorse. Vide No. VI. 

X. Adam ab Rhys, of Porthogof, married Eleanor, dr. and co- 
heir of Llewelyn ab Howel Bren of Cwmmwd. 

XI. Rhys ab Adam, ca)led Lloyd, married Goleudydd, dr. of 
David ab Owen Vychan ab Cynhaethwy (or Cynharwy), a 
younger son of Llewelyn of Llechryd (by Joan, dr. of Rhys Goch, 
or dr. of Cynhyllyn of Ystradwy), son of Moreiddig Warwyn, 
who is said to have been born with a snake round his neck, 
whence the coat-of-arms attributed to him, viz., azwre (often 
sable), three boys’ heads proper, couped at the breasts, crined, or, 
each wreathed round the neck with a snake vert. The coat is, 
of course, of much later date, and is said to have taken its 
origin from a young Vaughan, when a boy, having been taken 
by his nurse into the garden to eat his breakfast of bread and 
milk. His attendant, having gone into the house, was horrified, 
upon returning to his charge in the garden, to find him sitting 
quite happily with a snake, which was round his neck, znd 
assisting him in eating out of the same bowl! Moreiddig was 
ancestor of the great House of Vaughan, which flourished at 
Bredwardine, in Herefordshire, Tretwr, co. Brecon, etc., and 
from which Vaughan the Silurist descended. The Vaughans of 
Golden Grove, Earls of Carberry (vide “ Private Papers of Richard 
Vaughan,” Arch. Camb.), are not of this family, nor are the 
Vaughans of Trawscoed, Earls of Lisburne, nor the Vaughans of 
Courttield, co. Hereford, the ancestors of his Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan, who is descended from the same line as the Herberts, 
though members of this family have borne a crest taken from 
the above arms, viz., a boy’s head with a snake round the neck. 
This crest probably arose from the fact of John Vaughan, of 
Over Ross and Huntsham, who was of the Courtfield family, 
born 1633, ob¢. 1721, having married Mary, dr. and heir of John 
Vaughan of Cleiro, etc., who was of the great Vaughan family of 
Herefordshire ; but they died without issue, and his younger 
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brother succeeded to the estates. There was another Moreiddig 
of North Wales, to whom Sir John Wynn of Gwydir alludes in 
his Family History, and whose arms are quartered by the 
Wynns of Gwydir, and the descendants of [thel Vaughan’ of 
Holt, co. Denbigh, one branch of which family now bears the 
name of Vaughan, and is seated at Humphreston Hall, co. Salop. 
But, though this Moreiddig is given the same arms, he ought 
rather to bear those of his forefathers, he being son of Sanddef 
Hardd ab Cadrod Hardd, whose ensigns are given as vert, 
semée of broomslips, a lion rampant or. Moreiddig Warwyn 
married Eleanor, dr. of the Lord Rhys ab Gruffudd ab Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales. He was the son of Drymbenog, Lord 
of Cwmmwd (by Ellen, dr. of Jestyn ab Gwrgan), son of 
Maenarch, Lord of Brecon. 

XII. Gwylim ab Rhys Lloyd was of Carregfawr, co. Brecon, 
and married Angharad (or Margaret), dr. of Jeuan ab Jenkin ab 
Evan ab Morgan Vychan, descended from Jestyn ab Gwrgan. 

XIII. Llewelyn ab Gwylim of Carregfawr inarried Angharad, 
dr. of John Price of Glyn Nedd ; but others say he married her 
aunt Joan, dr. of Rhys ab Jenkin of Glynn Nedd. If the 
former, her mother was Alice, dr. of David ab Watkin ab 
Gwilym Lloyd, of Trewarne in Devynnog ; but if the latter, then 
her mother was Eva, dr. of Jeuan Vwya of Glyn Tawe (by 
Janet, dr. of Rhysab Jenkin. Sa.,a chevron inter 3 fleurs-de lis 
argent), son of Gwylim Ddu (by Eva, dr. of William ab Jenkin 
of Lleisan), son of Gwylim Gam (by his wife Jane, whose ensigns 
were azure, a hart trippant argent, attired, hoofed, and between 
the tynes a crown, all or), son of Howel Ychan (whose wife is 
stated to be Catharine, dr. of Jeuan Lloyd of Castell Odwyn, or 
a dr. and heir of Sir William Cantilupe, by the dr. and heir of 
Sir Robert Umfraville of Penmark, by a dr. of the Earl of War- 
wick ; the arms of her family are or, a lion rampant regardant, 
sable, armed gules, 2.¢., those of Gwaithvoed). Howel Ychan was 
son of Howel (by Ann, dr. of Gwilym ab Jenkin Grant ; azure, 3 
lioncels or, and a chief argent), son of Griffith ychan (by Jane, dr. 
of John Fleming of Monkton, Gules, a fret argent, over all a fess 
azure), son of Gruffudd Gwyr (by Catherine, dr. of Sir Elidu Ddu. 
Argent, a chevron inter, 3 ravens sable), son of Cadivor (who 
married a great Gower heiress, Mallt, dr. of Llewelyn ychan ab 
Llewelyn ab Gwgan ; argent, a hart lodged proper, attired and 
hoofed or ; in its mouth a branch vert), son of Gwgan, 2nd son 
of Bleddyn ab Maenarch. Rhys ab Jenkyn of Glyn Nedd was 
son Jenkin (by Lucy, dr. of Thomas ab David ab Rhys Powel), 
son of Rhys (by Everydd, dr. of Madoc ab Howel of Senghenydd ; 
or, as others, Joan, dr. of Llewelyn ab Meredydd of Iscoed), son 
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of Llewelyn of Glyn Nedd (by Margaret, dr. of David ab Evan 
ab Iorwerth, of Ystrad y Vodwg), son of Rhys (by Dyddgw, dr. 
of Caradoc ab Gwilim ab Meurig), son of Grono, who bore sable, 
a chevron inter, 3 fleurs-de-lis argent (by Lleuci, dr. of Rhys ab 
Einion Sais, or, as others, Jane, dr. of Rhyn ab Grono, Lord 
of Kibwr), son of Caradoc of Glyn Nedd (by Catherine, dr. of 
Grono ab Einion ab Cynhaeddwy, Lord of Carmarthen), son 
of Richard, Lord of Miscin, who bore ov, on a chevron sable, 3 
fleurs-de-lis argent (by Eythlw, dr. of Rhys Vychan of Lleisan, 
co. Carmarthen, son of Rhys Gryg ab Rhys Mechel ab Rhys 
Goch of Ystrad Tawy, of the royal line of South Wales), son of 
Einion ab Collwyn. 

XIV. Gwylim Gwyn, or Sir William Gwyn ab Llewelyn of 
Carregfawr, married Catherine, dr. of John ab Davyd Popkin, of 
Llyn Newydd, by Cecil, dr. of Jenkin Awbrey. Gwylim is also 
said to have married Angharad, dr. of Jenkin Awbrey, which is 
probably more correct, since, though there was a John ab David 
of Llysnewydd, who married for his 2nd wife a daughter of 
Richard Awbrey, yet he would be too early for this match, and 
there has probably been a confusion between this and the first 
match related above. On the other hand, the marriage with 
Angharad, dr. of Jenkin Awbrey of Abercynfrig by Jenetta, dr. 
of William Whalley, is correct in point of time. Abercynfrig, 
co. Brecknock, was sold by her cousin Richard Awbrey to 
William Awbrey, D.C.L., whose second son, Sir Thomas, was 
Sheriff of co. Glamorgan in 1602; he having married, 12 Feb., 
1586, Mary, dr. and coheir of Anthony Mansel, of Llantrythid. 
There seems to have been some irregularity in the descent of 
the Abercynfrig estate at this time. Jenkin Awbrey was the 
son of Hopkin Awbrey of Abercynfrig (by Ann, dr. of John ab 
Griffith by Alson, dr. of Morgan ab Howel ab Llewellyn ab 
Howel Vychan, by the dr. of William ab Philip ab Elidr Ddu. 
Argent, a buck lodged proper, attired or, with a branch in its 
mouth, vert). Hopkin was son of Jenkin Awbrey (by Gwenllian, 
dr. of Owen of Glyn Tawe, and his 2nd wife Maud, dr. of 
Morgan ab Sir David Gam, the well-known hero of sAgincourt). 
Owen of Glyn Tawe was the son of Griffith (by Ann, dr. and 
heir of David ychan ab David. Argent, 3 bulls’ heads, caboshed 
sable, langed gules), son of Owen Gethin of Glyn Tawe, co. Brecon 
(by Gwenllian, dr. of Gwilym ab Jenkin Herbert of Wernddu), 
son of Owen ab Caradoc ab Gwylim ab Meurig ab Cadivor ab 
Gwgan, to Bleddyn ab Maenarch. Azwre,a stag trippant argent, 
between its tynes a crown or. Jenkin was son of Morgan 
Awbrey hén, ie. the elder (by Wenllian, dr. and coheir of 
Watkin ab Thomas ab David Lloyd to Hinion Sais. Sable, a 
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chevron inter, 3 spear-heads argent). Walter Awbrey of Aber- 
eynfrig married Joan, dr. and coheir of Rhys ab Morgan ab 
Einion, of Llangattock and Rhydodin, co. Carmarthen. Vert, a 
lion rampt., sable, head, gambs and tail, argent, a descendant of 
Jeuan ab Llewelyn ab Morgan, of Tredegar and St. Clear. John 
Awbrey of Abercynfrig, the father of Walter, was sheriff of his 
county in 1586, and married a daughter of William ab Thomas 
of Radyr Court. This William, or, rather, Sir William, is buried 
at Llandaff, under an altar-tomb, having died 10 March, 1565. 
He was knighted by Henry, Earl of Richmond, on the field of 
Bosworth, and married Janet, dr. and co-heir of Henry ab 
Gwilim of Llangathen, descended from Elystan Glodrhydd. Sir 
William was son of Thomas of Radyr, ob¢. 1470 (by Catherine, 
dr. and coheir uf Morgan ab Llewelyn of Radyr, to Jestyn), who 
was the fourth son of Sir David Mathew of Llandaff, standard- 
bearer to Edward IV, slain in a riot at Neath by one of the 
Turbervilles (by Gwenllian, dr. of Sir George Herbert of Chapel 
or Swansea, who married Elizabeth, dr. of Sir Thomas Berkeley, 
son of Sir Richard Ewias, a natural son of Gwilim Ddu, Earl of 
Pembroke). Sir Matthew was son of another Sir Mathew, of 
Llandaff (by Jenet, dr. and heir of Richard Fleming, of Penllyne. 
Gules, a fret or, over all a fess azure), son of Sir Evan of Oriel 
College, Oxford and Brynwith (by Cecil, d. and heir of Ayddan 
ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig, to Jestyn), son of Sir Griffith Gethin 
(by Crisly, dr. of Rhyn ab Griffith Ychan ab Grono ab Llywarch 
of Castell Cibwr), son of Madoc (by Gwenllian, dr. of Griffith 
goch to Bach ab Gwaithvoed), son of Meurig (by Gwenllian, d. 
of Madoc ab Gwilym ab Owen ab Sir Gwrgenen ab Griffith ab 
Jestyn by a dr. of Jenkin ab Payn 'Turberville of Coyty Castle), 
son of Caradoc (by Alice, dr. of Sir John Welsh of Llandewi), 
son of Jeuan (by Cecil, dr.‘and coheir of Sir Robert Clarke), 
son of Meurig (by Eva, dr. of Ithel gam ab Meredydd), son of 
Sir Jeuan, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre (by Ann, dr. of Meurig 
ab Meredydd of Ystrad to Ynyr), son of Seissyllt ab Gwilym (by 
Gwenllian, dr. of Hoel of Caerleon) ab Aeddan (by Anne, dr. of 
Sir John Russell; argent, on a bend sable, three swans argent, 
beaked and legged gules) ab Gwaithvoed by Morrydd, dr. and 
heir of Ynyr, King of Gwent. There is an especial interest in 
this alliance, because from Thomas Awbrey of Cantreff (a 
younger brother of Jenkin Awbrey, who married Janet Whalley) 
is descended Sir John Awbrey of Llantrythyd, to whose son Sir 
Leoline Jenkins was sometime tutor ; and also Cecilia Awbrey, 
who married the celebrated Welsh judge, David Jenkins of 
Hensol, the descendant in the male line of Sir Leoline’s ancestor, 
Einion Sais; and this corresponds with what is known of the 
152 
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relationship of these families. It is right, perhaps, to say a few 
words with respect to the other alleged marriage of Gwilym 
Gwyn, even though that with Angharad, dr. of Jenkin Awbrey, 
is entered, for confusions may have taken place. Jenkin 
Awbrey of Abercynfrig, who married Gwenllian (sometimes 
called Gwendoline), dr. of Owen ab Griffith ab Owen Gethin, of 
Glyn Tawe (vide supra), had a daughter Cecil; and, though she 
is said to have married Lewis Gunter of Tregunter, yet she may 
also have married, as stated above, John of Llysnewydd ab David 
ab Hopkin of Ynysdawe, and have had a daughter Catherine ; 
though the writer has so far been unable to find this confirmed 
in the Popkin pedigree. — 

XV. Llewelyn ab Gwylim Gwyn, of Carregfawr, married 
Angharad, dr. of Morgan ab Rhys ddu. 

XVI. Jenkin ab Llewelyn of Llanblethian, a younger son, 
married Elizabeth, dr. of Davyd, of Penllyne. Her brother Rhys 
David, of Penllyne, had two sons, William, a Catholic priest, and 
David, chief agent to the Dukes of Beaufort, on whose death 
without heirs their five sisters became coheirs. This David ab 
Rees took the name of Charles Price. : 

XVII. Llewelyn ab Jenkin, afterwards called Sir Leoline 
Jenkins. He had a younger brother, Jeuan or Evan Jenkins, of 
Maendy in Llanblethian. Maendy or Maendw, the writer is 
kindly informed by the Head-master of Cowbridge School, lies 
between Cowbridge and Ystrad Owen, adjoining Llanblethian. 
Sir Leoline dying unmarried, left a large portion of his wealth 
to institutions in which he was interested ; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that he did not entirely neglect his own family, whom 
he probably assisted during life. The information respecting 
the descendants of his brother Jeuan is not so precise as could 
be wished. The family of Rev. Edward Jenkins, of Llanmi- 
hangel Rectory, near Cowbridge, is traditionally said to be 
descended from him, and also the old family of Jenkins of 
Beachley, co. Gloucester. The following account embodies what 
the. writer has been able to collect from family papers, docu- 
ments, and information kindly supplied from severaf sources ; 
but he would be glad of any corrections or further particulars 
which it may be in the power of anyone to give. Jeuan ab 
Jenkin (brother of Sir Leoline) married a daughter of Edward 
Kemeys, son of Edward Kemeys, by Joan, dr. of William Lewis 
of St. Pierce; and, since we shall meet this family again, some 
account of its descent may be given. This William Lewis died 
in 1585, and his wife was Margaret, dr. of Robert Gamage, of 
Coyty (the Gamage Pedigree calls her ‘Mary, or Eleanor’), 
William was son of Henry Lewis, sheriff 1544, ob¢. 1547 (by 
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Bridget, dr. and heir of Thomas Kemeys, of Caldecot), son of 
George (by Ann, dr. of Sir John Herbert), son of William of 
Raglan and Dennis Court, 1477-1502 (by Margaret, dr. of John 
de Raglan (or Herbert) ab Robert ab Jeuan ab Thomas ab Gwilim, 
of Perthir), son of Thomas Lewis, of Chepstow, killed at Banbury, 
1469 (by Elizabeth, dr. of Morgan ab Jenkin ab Philip, of 
Pencoed), son of Lewis, 1441 (by Jane, dr. of Sir John Welsh 
of Llanwern), son of Sir David ab Philip ab Llewelyn ab Ivor 
of Tredegar. Edward Kemeys, above mentioned, was M.P. for 
the county of Monmouth, 1592, and died 10 Feb., 1623. His 
father, George Kemeys, married Blanch, dr. of Edward Lewis of 
the Van, the first of that place, who built the house and enclosed 
the park there, a descendant of Howel Velyn (vide supra). 
George was the son of Edward ab Griffith Kemeys, who married 
a dr. of Sir Thomas Llewelyn ychan, of Rhiwperra. Griffith was 
son of Jenkyn Kemys (by Joan, dr. of Gwylim Vychan, of 
Bedwelty, ab Gwylim ab Philip ab Llewelyn ab Ivor, of Tredegar), 
son of Wilcock Kemys, 1425 (by Janet, dr. of Meurig ab Rhyn 
ab Seissyllt), son of John Kemys, living 1403 (by Maud, dr. of 
Rhyn ab Seissyllt, or (Query argent), a dragon’s head erased 
vert, holding in its mouth a dexter hand gules, the arms of 
Pelinor, descended from Caradoc Vreichvras), son of Jeuan 
Kemeys, obt. ante 1392 (by Christian, d. of Morgan ab Llewelyn 
of Tredegar), son of Jenkin, 1374 (by Chrisly, dr. of Morgan 
ab Llewelyn). Query, if Jeuan and Jenkyn are not the same 
person? Jenkin was son of Henry de Kemeys, 1337 (by a dr. 
of Howel Welyn), son of Sir Meyric, 1306, Lord of Begansley, 
who ravaged Despenser’s lands (by Chrisly, dr. of David ab 
Meurig ab Jeuan ab Seissyllt, to Ynyr of Gwent), son of 
Jorwerth de Kemeys (by Nest, dr. of Elizabeth, dr. of Andrew 
de Beauchamp, and heir of her brother, with whom Begansley 
seems to have come), son of Stephen de Kemeys, 1234. 

XVIII. Thomas Jenkins, or Thomas ab Jeuan ab Jenkin, 
died about 1725, having married Elizabeth, dr. of William John 
Lewis, of Penllyne. Her mother, Elizabeth, was the daughter 
of Humphrey Turberville (by Mary, dr. of Rhys ab David, 
whose wife was Eleanor Gibbons. It may be remembered (vide 
supra) that this Rhys ab David, of Penllyne, was the brother of 
Elizabeth, wife of Jenkin ab Llewelyn, and grandmother of 
Thomas Jenkins). Humphrey Turberville was son of Edward, 
jure uxoris of Clementston, he having married Janet, the dr. 
and heir of Jenkin Edwards, of Clementston, by Damasine his 
wife, dr. of Robert Stradling, of Merthyr Mawr, and Denis, dr. 
of Watkin Lloughor of Sker (by Gwenllian, dr. and heir of 
John Turberville of Tythegston), son of Richard Lloughor, 1472, 
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who married Cecil, or Margaret, dr. of Watkin Vaughan. Ed- 
ward Turberville was a younger son of James or Jenkin Tur- 
berville, of Penllyne Castle, by his 2nd wife Cecil, dr. of Rhys 
ab Rhys, of Bridgend, whose wife was a daughter of Mathew 
Herbert of Swansea (son of Sir George Herbert, 1570, by Eliza- 
beth, dr. of Sir Thomas Berkeley), by Mary, dr. of Sir ‘Thomas 
Gamage and Margaret, dr. of Sir John St. John, and Margaret 
his wife, dr. of Morgan ab Jenkin ab Philip, of Pencoed. This 
Sir Thomas Gamage was of Coyty, and son of Morgan (by 
Eleanor, dr. of Roger Vaughan of ‘I'retower, who was killed at 
Edgcot, near Banbury, 1469), son of John Gamage (by Margaret, 
dr. and coheir of Morgan Llewelyn ab EvanLlewelyn, of Radyr 
ab Cynvrig ab Howel ab Madoc ab Jestyn; by this match he 
had Gamage’s lands in Miscin), son of Thomas Gamage of Coyty 
and Rogiad (by Maud, dr. of Sir John Dennis ; gules, three 
lions’ heads jessant-de-lis ; or, over all a bend engrailed, azwre), 
son of Sir William, od¢. in 1420 (by Mary, dr. of Sir Thomas 
Rodburgh), son of Gilbert de Gamage (by Lettice, dr. of Sir 
William Seymour, of Penhow), son of William, sheriff of co. 
‘Gloucester, 1325 (by Sarah, dr. of Payn Turberville of Coyty, 
and coheir of her brother), son of Robert of Mansel Gamage, 
co. Hereford (by the heiress of Martel of Llanvihangel), son of 
Payn (by Margaret, dr. of Roger de St. Pierre), son of Godfrey 
de Gamage, by Joan, dr. of Gilbert Strongbow. The arms of 
Gamage are: argent, a bend lozengy gules, on a chief azure, 
three escallops or. Jenkin Turberville was son of Christopher 
of Penllyne, sheriff of Glamorgan, 1550 (by Agnes Gwyn, of co. 
Carmarthen), son of Jenkin Turberville, whe received a quarter 
of Penllyne (by Alice, dr. of Sir Christopher Mathew, of Llandaff, 
by Elizabeth, dr. and heir of William, 2nd son of Jenkin, ab 
Philip of Langstone, ab Morgan of Tredegar and St. Clear, ab 
Llewelyn ab Ivor ab Llewelyn ab Ivor ab Llewelyn ab Ivor ab 
Bledri ab Cadivor Vaur ; argent, a lion rampant guardant, sable), 
son of Rimron Mathew, of Bryn y Genyn, 1470 (by Elizabeth, dr. 
of Sir Maurice Denys, of Asterton, co. Glouc.), son of Sir David 
Mathew of Llandaff, standard-bearer to Edward IV, 4425, who 
was slain by the Turbervilles at Neath, vide supra. This Jenkin 
Turberville, of Penllyne, was 2nd son of Kichard of Tythegston, a 
strong supporter of the Red Rose ; ob¢. in 1501 (by Margaret, dr. 
of John ab Rhys ab Jenkin, of Glyn Nedd, vide supra), son of 
Jenkin of Tythegston (by Elizabeth, dr. of Gwilim ychan ab 
Gwilim ab Llewelyn), son of Jenkin, son of Gilbert, who had some 
trouble with Margaret, Lady Malefant (by Catherine, dr. of 
Thomas ab Jeuan ab Lysan of Brigan),son of Tompkin Turberville, 
of Tythegston (by Lucy, 3rd dr. and coheir of Sir John Norris, 
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of Penllyne Castle), son of Hamon Turberville, 1329 (by Agnes 
dr, of ... Tomkin, of co. Hereford), son of Wilcock by Maud (or 
Denis), coheir of Hopkin ab Howel ychan of Tethegston, a 
descendant of Bleddyn ab Maenarch), son of Sir Richard, ob¢. 
1283, son of Sir Gilbert, dead ante 1281, son of Sir Gilbert of 
Coyty, who opposed King John, son of Sir Payn Turberville, 
called Payn Cythrawl, by Sibylla, dr. and heir of Morgan ab 
Meurig ab Jestyn ab Gwrgan, Prince of Glamorgan. 

XIX. Jeuan Jenkins, son of Thomas, baptized 1 Feb., 1679 
(or his son John), went from Glamorganshire to Bristol. He 
married Mary, daughter or granddaughter of Thomas Hasset (by 
Alice, dr. of Evan Lewis, of Bridgend), son of Kev. Thomas, 
Vicar of Llantrissant (by Rachel, dr. of Humphrey Mathew of 
Castel-y-Mynach, whose wife was Mary, dr. of Thomas Lewis 
of The Van. This Humphrey Mathew represented a junior 
branch of the Mathews’ of Llandaff, and his father Miles, born 
1544, married Catherine, dr. of Sir George Mathew of Radyr; 
while his grandfather, William Mathew, married Alice, dr. of 
Sir John Raglan of Carnllwyd (by his second wife Ann, dr. of Sir 
William Dennis, and Ann, dr. of Maurice, Lord Berkeley). The 
Rev. Thomas was son of Rev. William Basset (by Janet, dr. of 
Roger Williams, Rector of St. Nicholas), son of John Basset.(by 
Margaret, dr. of George Williams, of Blaen Baglan, by Janet, dr. 
of Richard Lloughor, of Tythegston), son of Thomas Basset (by 
Catherine, dr. of John Jeuan Jenkins of Rhyd-y-maen), son of 
John Basset of Llantrithyd, Talavan, etc., obit. 20 July, 1551 
(by Alice, dr. of Thomas Love, of Dinas Powis), son of Thomas 
Basset (by his first wife Ann, heiress of Llantrithyd, and dr. of 
Jenkin ab Thomas ab Evan ab Davydd ab Llewelyn ychan ab 
Llewelyn ab Cynfrig, of Llantrithyd), which Thomas Basset was 
tifth son of John Basset of Beaupré, obit. 1492 (by Janet, dr. of 
Jenkin Philip, of Pencoed, whose wife Jane was half-sister to 
Morgan Gwylim Ddu, Earl of Pembroke. 

XX. John Jenkins, born in 1711, was of Bristol, and married 
Miss Browne, sister, it is believed, of Helen, wife of John 
Wogan, and daughter of Valentine Browne, third Viscount 
- Kenmare according to King James the Second’s creation; 
which, however, having taken place after King James’s expul- 
sion by his subjects, the title was not acknowledged by the 
subsequent Whig government of England. This Lord Ken- 
mare had married Honoria, second daughter of Thomas Butler, 
and grand-niece of James, Duke of Ormonde. His father 
Nicholas, second Viscount, had married a considerable heiress, 
Helen, coheir of ‘'homas Browne, of Hospital ; but he, having 
become an officer of rank in the army of his legitimate sovereign, 
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forfeited for life both his paternal estates in Cork and Kerry, as 
well as those acquired with his wife. His father, Sir Valentine, 
first Viscount, also came under forfeiture by the successful 
party, having been a colonel in the army of King James. He 
married Jane, dr. and heir of Sir Nicholas Plunket of Balgrath, 
brother of Lucas, first Farl of Fingall. His father, Sir Valen- 
tine Browne, was the second baronet of this family, and married 
Mary, dr. of Cormac MacOarthy, Lord Muskerry. He was son 
of Sir Valentine Browne, first Baronet, by Elizabeth, dy. of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, tenth Earl of Kildare, from whom also 
descended Thomas Browne of Hospital. The family of Jenkins 
seem to -have been so pleased with this alliance, that for the 
future they used the arms of Browne, viz., argent, three martlets 
in pale sable, between two flaunches of the second, each charged 
with a lion passant of the field; and these appear as the family 
arms on the monuments in the chapel at Beachley. 

XXI. Samuel Jenkins, of Chepstow, where he was buried in 
1808. He purchased from the family of Lewis of St. Pierre the 
estate of Beachley, situated upon land lying between the rivers 
Wye and Severn, and comprising lands on the other side of 
those rivers, and valuable fishing rights. This estate formed 
part of a larger one, the possession of the family of Ap Adam of 

-Ap Adam’s Court, now called Badam’s Court, whose arms 
appear in old stained glass in the parish church of Tidenham, 
viz.: argent, on a cross gules, five mullets pierced or. Con- 
cerning the ancestry of this family, which held large estates in 
Gloucestershire and Shropshire, there has been much dispute, 
and the pedigrees differ. According to Harletan MS. 1975 and 
others, Sir Thomas ap Adam had a son, Jobn ap Sir Thomas, 
father of Adam ap Sir John, who bore sable, a martlet argent. 
He had two sons, John and Thomas. John, by his wife Joyce, 
dr. of Andrew Wynston, had issue a daughter Margery, who 
became heir, and married John Tomlyn. The other son, 
Thomas, married Margaret, dr. of Thomas ab Rhys ab Eignion, 
and had a son William, progenitor of the Shropshire family of 
Adams of Cleeton, afterwards of Broseley. In 1255, William 
Fitz Adam, or in Welsh ap Adam, had given to the monks of 
Alberbury half a virgate of land in Eyton, co. Salop. Anne 
Adams, sole heiress of Cleeton, married her cousin, Francis 
Adams of Broseley, and was buried at the latter place in 1637, 
with all heraldic honours. Upon her. escutcheons were the 
arms :—Quarterly : (1) sable, a martlet, argent ; (2) quarterly 
argent, and sable; over all a cross gules charged with five 
mullets or; (3) per pale azure and sable, three fleurs-de-lys, or ; 
(4) azure, a chevron bétween three wolves’ heads, or. Their 
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son Charles sold Cleeton, but the family continued at Broseley, 
co. Salop, until Eleanor, dr. and heir of William Adams of 
Broseley, married, 2 Feb., 1779, John, son of William, son of 
Thomas Jones, born at Chilton, in the parish of Atcham, in 
1688. This John died, and was buried at Broseley in 1820, 
leaving a son George, who had a large estate near Shiffnal. By 
many the family is described as a branch of that derived from 
Herbert Fitz Herbert, obit. ante 1155, and Sibil, his wife, daughter 
of Robert Corbet, and sometime mistress of King Henry I. 
Herbert’s son Herbert is recorded as living 1177, when he and 
his half-brother William were offered the kingdom of Limerick, 
but declined it. He held some Corbet lands in Ratlinghope, co. 
Salop. His son, Peter Fitzherbert, died 1235, and his son 
Herbert*was lord of Pontesbury, and father of Peter, father of 
Sir Reginald, who, in 1255, held the manor of Pontesbury and 
lands in Woodcote, near Shrewsbury ; and, dying in 1286, left 
issue John, who, in 1305, sold the manor to Rhys ab Howel. 
The family of Adams, under the name of Williams of Llangibby, 
was, as we shall see, again connected with this estate ; since, in 
1748, William Addams, son of William Addams of Monmouth, 
who is said to derive from the family of Adams of Cleeton, co. 
Salop, married Helen, dr. and heir of Sir John Williams, Bart., 
of Llangibby Castle, and took the name of Williams. Dr. 
Ormerod begins his account of Beachley with Sir John ap 
Adam, lord of Gorste and Betesle, in Tidenham parish. He was 
summoned to Parliament as a baron of the realm from 1297 to 
1310, when he died. He increased his estate by marrying 
Elizabeth, dr. and heir of John de Gurnay, Baron of Beverstone 
(by Olive, dr. of Henry Lovel, Baron of Castle Carey, co. 
Somerset). Of their issue Ormerod mentions a son, Sir Thomas 
ap Adam of Beverstone, who sold most of his maternal estates, 
and was living in 1330. A confusion easily arises from the 
question how far ap Adam is used as a surname, and how far as 
a patronymic, in the usual Welsh manner. Ormerod makes Sir 
-Thomas ap Adam father of three sons and a daughter, whom ‘he 
thus names: 1. Robert-ap Adam, son of Thomas ap Adam, had 
a confirmation of his lands in Gorste and Beachley from Thomas 
Lord Berkeley as trustee, 1342. 2. Hammond, brother of Robert 
ap Adam, and heir in remainder by deed of 1342. 3. John, son 
of Sir Thomas ap Adam, released all rights in Beverstone Castle 
to Catherine de Berkeley, of Wotton, in 1370. 4. ... sister and 
heir of John ap Adam, described in another pedigree as Alicia, 
wife of Thomlyn ap Philpot, who is also described as Thomlyn 
Huntley ap Philip, or Philipot, son of Paganus de Huntley. 
There would appear room for doubt whether all- these relation- 
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ships are correctly described. John ap Thomlyn (son of 
Thomlyn and the heiress of John ap Adam) succeeded to the 
lands of Robert ap Adam in Tidenham, and in 1448 made a 
devise of Badams Court for 101 years, his wife Johanna being a 
party thereto. Their son, as is supposed, John ap ‘Tomlyn, 
“ Dominus de Beatisley,” otherwise described as John Tomlyn, 
alias Huntley, conveyed away part of the lands of Badams Court, 
14 March, 1499. ‘The writer saw among the old deeds at 
Beachley one giving the title up to John Tomlyn. This John 
Tomlyn had four daughters, coheirs, viz.: (1) Margaret, wife of 
Edmund ap Gwylym ap. Hopkin ; (2) Margery, wife of Thomas 
Parker of Monmouth, whence Parker of LlanJlowel; (3) Jane, 
wife of Reynallt ap Gwylym ; and (4) Elizabeth. Margaret, the 
eldest coheir, was mother of William Edmund Dominus de 
Betisley, 1536. In 1580 Badams Court, Gorste, and Bettesley 
were purchased by Dr. John Symings, M.D. of London, and seld 
the same year to William Lewis, Esqre., of St. Pierre. In 1787, 
the trustees of Morgan Lewis conveyed the Badams Court 
estate to Charles Williams, of Tidenham, while the manor of 
Beachley was conveyed to the Duke of Beaufort and the estate 
to Samuel Jenkins, of Chepstow. Sir T. Banks, speaking of 
Thomas, son of John, Lord ap Adam, says: “‘I'he posterity 
of this Thomas continued long after his decease, and subse- 
quently dropped the ‘ap’ from their name.” He also calls the 
sister and heir of the late John ap Adam Elizabeth, as do 
other authorities. Samuel Jenkins, of Chepstow and Beachley, 
was buried in 1808 at the former place, leaving by Anne, his 
wife, three sons: (a) Samuel, bapd. 12 Nov., 1770; (6) James, 
bapd. 28 Dec., 1773; (c) Richard, bapd. 11 June, 1776, among 
whom he divided his property at Beachley, Chepstow, etc. 
XXIla. Samuel Jenkins, the eldest son, succeeded to a part 
of the Beachley estate, etc. ‘There are still portraits of him left 
in the family. He was buried at Beachley, April 24th, 1817, 
having married, February 8th, 1794, at St. Augustine’s Church, 
Bristol, Priscilla, daughter of Capt. Sarauel Bishopp, son of Col. 
Henry Bishopp, of the Parham family, co. Sussex.s She was 
finally heir of her brothers, and died at Leamington, November 
24th, 1859, ata great age. Col. Henry Bishopp was the son of 
Edward, a younger son of Sir Cecil Bishopp, Bart., by Anne, dr. 
of Hugh Boscawen, Viscount Falmouth. This Hugh, Lord 
Falmouth, married Charlotte, elder dr. and coheir of Col. Charles 
Godfrey, whose wife, Arabella, was sister of John Churchill, 
the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. Lord Falmouth’s father, 
Edward Boscawen, had married Jae], daughter of Sir Francis 
Godolphin, K.B., by Dorothy, dr. cf Sir Henry Berkeley, of 
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Yarlington, co. Somerset. Sir Cecil Bishopp’s father, also 
called Sir Cecil, married Elizabeth, dr. and heir of Henry 
Dunch, of Newington, co. Oxon, whose father, Hungerford 
Dunch, took his name from his mother, Bridget, sole dr. and 
heir of Sir Anthony Hungerford, of Down Ampney, co. 
Gloucester. His father, Edmund Dunch, was son of Sir 
William Dunch, by Mary, youngest dr. of Sir Henry Cromwell, 
of Hinchinbroke. The name of Cecil, so persistently used in 
this family, came from the marriage of Sir Edward (grandfather 
of the last-mentioned Sir Cecil) with Mary, dr. vf Nicholas 
Tufton, Earl of ‘'hanet, her mother being Lady Frances Cecil, 
daughter of Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, by Dorothy, dr. and 
coheir of John Nevill, Lord Latimer. The arms of Bishopp are 
aryent, on a bend cotized gules, three bezants. Samuel Jenkins 
and Priscilla, his wife, had issue: 1, Samuel Jenkins, born October 
13th, 1808. He was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
and died without issue, March 23rd, 1830; 2, James Samuel 
Jenkins, born July 1ith, 1811, died without issue; 3, Anne 
Elizabeth, born November 5th, 1796; married, September 30th, 
1825, James Nasmyth, and died November 2Uth, 1832. Their 
only child, Thomas Nasmyth, died suddenly of heart disease in 
1877, and is buried in the British Cemetery at Scutari; 4, 
Emma, born March 22nd, 1798, of whom hereafter ; 5, Elizabeth 
Jane, died unmarried, November 22nd, 1803; 6, Emily Priscilla, 
born December 28th, 1800), married, May 21st, 1825, Ralph 
Spicer, and had a son, Ralph Spicer,who died without issue, June 
15th, 1886; 7, Elizabeth Jane, born September 24th, 1804; married, 
at Leamington, May 16th, 1843, Rev. Samuel Johnson, of 
Atherton, near Manchester, who died August 13th, 1873, aged 77. 
She died. October 15th, 1878, leaving issue an only child, the 
present Rev. Samuel Jenkins Johnson, Vicar of Melplash, co. 
Dorset ; 8, Priscilla Millward, born October 4th, 1805; married, 
June 23rd, 1832, Thomas Hughes, and had issue Samuel Jenkins 
Hughes, who died September, 1876, leaving issue. 

XXIII. Samuel Jenkins, of Beachley, the eldest son, succeeded 
to this part of the Beachley property, which, during his life, 
was much encumbered, and could not have been retained in the 
family had it not been for the assistance of his brother-in-law, 
the husband of his sister Emma. His death was a sad and 
tragic one, he having been, as was believed, poisoned by a - 
designing person ; but ‘he left a will, bequeathing all his property 
to his sister Emma, wife of Charles Scott Stokes, whom she 
married August 16th, 1817, and died on April Ist, 1835. 
Charles Scott Stokes thus became jure uxoris of Beachley. He 
was born August Ist, 1788, and was son of Henry Stokes, of 
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Shropshire and London, by his second wife Dorothy, married at 
St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, January 24th, 1777, only sister 
of the celebrated Major Scott-Waring, and daughter of Jonathan 
Scott, of Shrewsbury, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Humphrey 
Sandford, of the Isle of Up Rossall, near Shrewsbury. Henry 
was son of William Stokes, who had land near Shifnal, by Mary, 
dr. and coheir of John Williams, of Trehane, co. Cornwall, and 
Catherine, his wife, daughter and heir of John Courtenay. One 
of Mrs. Stokes’ sisters, Catherine Williams, married Revd. 
William Stackhouse, whence the family of Stackhouse-Acton, 
of Acton Scott, co. Salop. William Stokes’ father, John, had 
gone up to London from the Heath, near Stoke, St. Milburgh, 
Salop, being interested in the affairs of the Whitmore family ; 
and having married Mary, or Mabel, daughter of George Whit- 
more, of Ludston, by Mabel, dr. of the Revd. John Eyton, of 
Eyton, co. Salop, and Rachel, his wife, dr. of Thomas Acton, of 
Gatacre Park. Charles Scott Stokes and Emma, his wife, spent 
their honeymoon at Acton Scott, in Shropshire, which had been 
lent them for the purpose by his cousins, the Stackhouse-Actons. 
They had a residence, in Doughty Street, London; another 
at Streatham Hill; and Beachley as a third, which was much 
loved by Mrs. Stokes. In those days most of the traffic from 
South Wales crossed the Severn at the Beachley Ferry, the tolls 
from which exceeded £800 per annum in value. Mr. Stokes 
rebuilt, on a slightly different site, the house at Beachley, and 
also a chapel there; but his wife, to whom he was profoundly 
attached, dying at Streatham, April ist, 1835, he never 
recovered the shock, and died very quietly at Beachley, August 
26th, 1837, where he was buried. From two fine miniatures, it 
is evident that Mrs. Stokes was a singularly beautiful woman. 
The Beachley property, or rather this portion of it, then passed, 
by her uncle’s settlement, to his niece. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes 
had issue: 1, Charles Samuel, of Trinity College, Cantab, after- 
wards created a foreign duke for services abroad ; 2, Henry 
Grout, who also left issue ; 3, Scott Nasmyth, of Trinity College, 
Cantab, well known for the interest he took in Government 
education; and who, by his wife Emma Louisa, dr. of B. Walsh, 
of co. Worcester, had issue five sons and two daughters; 4, 
Samuel, lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery, died in India, 
unmarried ; 5, James Folliott, C.E.,in the East Indian Service, 
who died, unmarried, at the Isle, near Shrewsbury, the seat of 
his cousin, H. Sandford, Esq.; 6, Emma Dorothea, who had 
‘Beachley, which she sold to her cousin, Robert Castle Jenkins, 
of Beachley Lodge. She married Revd. John Churchill, Rector 
of Crowell, co. Oxon, and had a numerous issue; 7, Emmeline, 
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died young and unmarried. Having thus traced the eldest 
branch of the family, we return to the second son of Samuel 
Jenkins (X XI), of Chepstow and Beachley. 

XXIId. James Jenkins, the 2nd son, bapt. December 28th, 
1773, married Harriet, dr. of William Williams, of Llangibby 
Castle, co. Monmouth, of which family some account has been 
given. They had issue two daughters, coheirs, viz: 1, Harriet, 
wife of her cousin, C. I. B. Williams, M.D., an eminent physician ; 
and 2, Maria, who married: 1stly., Rev. Samuel Hooper Whittuck, 
of Bugbrooke, who died s. p. August, 1842. She married, 2ndly., 
Monsieur le Beau, of Brussels, and 3rdly., Mons. Nugent. At 
her death, she left some valuable pictures and plate to the family 
at Beachley. 

XXIIec. Richard Jenkins, third son of Samuel Jenkins, of 
Chepstow and Beachley, was bapt. June 11th, 1776, and died 
November 19th, 1834, having married at Stapleton near Bristol, 
December 5th, 1801, Mary Naish, daughter of Robert Castle. 
He succeeded to the Beachley Lodge portion of the estate and 
other property, and had issue 1, Robert Castle, of whom here- 
after ;2, Deborah, died unmarried ; 3, Mary Anne, died in child- 
hood ; 4, Richard Jenkins, born August Ist, 1809, who married 
his cousin, Julia Castle; 5, Susan, a celebrated beauty, married 
William Standish Standish, of Duxbury, co. Lancaster; 6, 
Michael Hinton, drowned in the Ganges; 7, Frederick, died in 
India ; 8, Arthur Samuel; 9, Amelia, wife of Captain Mountjoy 
Martyn, of 1st Life Guards; 10, Decimus, married and left issue ; 
11, Samuel Rumsey, died in Calcutta; 12, William, buried at 
Portskewett, co. Monmouth. The ladies of this generation were 
remarkable for their appearance: Mrs. Standish, of Duxbury, and 
Mrs. Mountjoy Martyn being amongst the most notable beauties 
of their day. Mr. Bassett, when speaking to one of them, 
observed :—“I have in my possession some most interesting 
papers, relating to your family and your ancestor, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins.” 

XXIII. Robert Castle Jenkins, the eldest son, was born 
March 27th, 1803, and died October 4th, 1892. He lived for 
some time in India, but passed the latter portion of his life at 
Beachley. Upon the death of his cousin of the elder line, he 
became heir male of the family ; and having purchased the other 
portion of the Beachley estate from his cousin (vide ante), Mrs. 
Churchill, reunited these two parts. By his wife, Anne Bassett 
Catherine, daughter of John Palmer, of Calcutta, he had issue 1, 
Richard Palmer, of whom presently; 2, Robert Urquhart, died of 
gunshot wounds at Cawnpore ; 3, Charles Vernon, who married 
istly., Catherine Mar Andrews, by whom he had issue; a, Robert 
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Palmer Jenkins, who by his wife, Clara Charles, left issue, Robert 
and five other sons; b, Charles James Douglas, died in India ; c, 
Frederick Lewis ; d, Catherine, wife of Walter Spankie ; ¢, Anne 
Mary, wife of H. Ackworth, C.LE. ; and f, Caroline. He married, 
2ndly., his cousin Amy, dr. of Decimus Jenkins (vide supra); 4, 
Revd. Hinton Best, who married Alice, dr. of Robert Castle, of 
Cleeve Court, co. Somerset, and had issue Robert, Gwendolen, and 
Sybil; 5, Mary Castle, the only daughter, married the Revd. 
Frederick Savile Lumley, of Bilethorpe, co. Notts., who died 
June 24th, 1859; leaving issue, a, John, who succeeded to the 
title and estates of his uncle, and is the present Lord Savile of 
Rufford Abbey, co. Notts., etc. He married Gertrude Violet, dr. 
of the late Captain Charles Francis Webster Wedderburn, and 
widow of Horace Helyar, of Coker Court, co. Somerset: b, Amy 
Louise, who married T. Ferguson Goodfellow ; c, Minnie Emma 
Susan. 

XXIV. Richard Palmer Jenkins, the eldest son, suceeeded his 
father in the Beachley estate, after a life for the most part spent 
in India. This high-principled, kind, and talented man was a 
great benefactor to his paternal estate and those dwelling on 
it, laying out considerable sums of money in improvements 
during his short tenure. He died October 1st, 1899, and is buried 
at Tidenham, leaving no issue by his wife, Mary Campbell, dr. 
of ‘I’. W. Murray Allen, of Glenfeochan, co. Argyll, to whom he 
was married January 6th, 1876, and who is now of Beachley. 


It remains only to notice others claiming descent 
from the family of Sir Leoline, of whom the writer has 
heard. One was the late Canon Jenkins, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, so well known years ago to churchmen 
at Oxford of the High Church school. Another is the 
Revd. Edward Jenkins, of Llanmihangel, near Cowbridge; 
and a sister of Sir Leoline is said to have married a 
Mr. Williams, in the neighbourhood of Cowbridge: who 
however, differing in politics from that strong Advocate 
of Church and King, was not on the best of terms with 
his brother-in-law; and from this marriage descended 
Judge Williams, of Llantrissant. 

In conclusion, the writer must express his thanks, for 
the kindly assistance and information, to numerous 
other friends who have supplied him with much valuable 
matter. 








Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Toe Wexsu Peorte. By Joun Ruys, M.A., Principal of Jesus 
College, and D. Brynmér-Jones, LL.B., M.P., and K.C. 


THE question of the origin and history of the Welsh People, which 
is placed.in the forefront of this volune, and which is its chiefest 
object, is one of the deepest interest to many, and especially to 
those who, having given attention to it, are in despair of arriving at 
any rational solution of the problem. English historians fail to arrive 
at anything higher than the exploded fables of Hengist and Horsa, 
and are content to believe that every succeeding wave of invaders 
commenced their settlement by devouring, or at least sweeping away, 
the previous inhabitants ; and now that our great universities, in 
their wisdom, have swallowed the astounding inventions of the late 
Professor Max Miiller, known as the Aryan theory, “ scholars” are 
quite happy ; as if it were possible that the residents of the most 
leading countries of Europe of the present day, although they 
happen to possess the territory, could linealiy represent the great 
nations of antiquity which formerly peopled them. It is amusing 
to read in foreign utterances, and especially in the speeches of the 
great Emperor William, how deeply the Aryan theory has penetrated 
the minds of the Germans, and how firmly they believe in it. 
Clearly, they regard themselves as descendants of the Germans of 
Tacitus. It is said to be bad taste to look a gift-horse in the mouth; 
and we ought perhaps to be thankfal that the great Emperor can 
proudly recall the bravery of the ancient Germans in complimenting 
their English sons of the present day: yet there is some truth in 
the suggestion, for undoubtedly the ancient Germans, or Goths, were 
our progenitors, as well indeed as of the South African Boers, who 
are undoubtedly near of kin to us, and possess many of our charac- 
teristics ; though neither English or Dutch have any sort of affinity 
to the Sarmatian ancestors of the modern German nation, who 
certainly can claim no share in the supposititious Aryan inheritance 
except in the mere name, which was not that of a nationality, but 
was only descriptive of a wandering people: a name which seems 
most properly to belong to the Gipsies—whoever they may be—and 
Professor Rhys’ book (or rather his Address, founded upon it, to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association) seems to suggest 
a common origin for the Gipsy and the ancient Briton. The “ very 
earliest population of these islands” were, he thinks, a people of 
whom he does not pretend to know anything, except that they were 
regarded by their neighbours as fairies; but, their attributes fairly 
considered, show that they possessed very gipsy-like habits, for, alas ! 
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according to Dr. Fraser, they were “so ignorant of the most 
elementary of natural processes, that they ranked at the very bottom 
of the savage scale ;” and, sad as it must be to learn this of our first 
fathers, they had no notions of paternity, though they somehow 
practised, it and kept themselves from extinction. But, happily, 
these scandalous stories do not rest upon any very definite founda- 
tion, except Dr. Fraser’s opinion, for it seems to depend upon Irish 
and Welsh “ folk-lore,” which makes one inquire who were the 
“folk” who: noticed these peculiarities? And here Professor Rhys 
presents us with a transformation which is simply astounding ; these 
fairies—little people, musicians, dancers, magicians, and so forth, 
were simply the Coranians (the Coritani of Ptolemy), and, in other 
words, they were the Picts; and the people who observed them must, 
therefore, have been the other inhabitants of the country, who at 
that time were called the Scots, the Scuthi, the Gothi, or Goths. 
Professor Rhys does not perhaps declare this very distinctly, but it 
is the only solution to be drawn from his premises. He does not 
pretend to know much abont the Picts, for he confesses that the 
information which he is scattering broadcast comes mostly from the 
writings of Mr. David MacRitchie, of Edinburgh. It is a pity that 
Professor Rhys did not consult some of the earlier Welsh writers on 
this subject, and he would have discovered that some of (the earliest 
and best Welsh MSS. are actually Pictish ; which proves (if these 
Welsh writers are accurate) that the ancient notion that the Picts 
and Scots were the same people aboriginally is absolutely correct. 
Professor Rhys (pp. 7, 8, and 9) draws a distinction between the 
Pictis and the Vectis of the Isle of Wight, and he makes them 
strangers to the Celts: a most dangerous proposition, containing far- 
seeing consequences, and utterly irreconcileable with all that is known 
of them. It is greatly to be regretted that Professor Rhys appears 
to have actually ignored, not only the earlier Welsh writers who 
have gone deeply into these matters, but also the great mass of 
learning to be found in the French and Flemish writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who studied these questions 
profoundly; though their conclusions differ very materially from the 
modern magazine article, and therefore, of course, are wrong ; and 
they differ in something more than in their groundwork of authori- 
ties (always reverently cited), which is certainly more satisfactory 
than haphazard guesses, which seem as easily adopted“as they are 
laid aside. Professor Rhys himself gives no intimation in his larger 
work of his belief—it amounts to nothing more—of the identity of 
the Fairies, or Gipsies, with the Picts; and, worse than this, gives few 
authorities for any of his statements, though clearly he bases his 
main story upon the Aryan theory of Max Miiller, It may not 
be impertinent to inquire where is the authority for his state- 
ment of the arrival of an Aryan population with laws and language 
of their own, who found the ignorant and savage non-Aryan race 
(rather a clumsy name to invent for them) who were here settled 
before them? When did this invasion occur, and what evidence 
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is there of it, or of that distinguished race settling in Germany, at 
the same orany other time? As a matter of fact, there is no history 
whatever of the innumerable hordes who succeeded the Celts and 
the Goths in Europe, though we have some evidence of English and 
Trish and Welsh settlements. That they were mere savages may 
be inferred from Gothic writers, if their accounts can be trusted ; 
and that they had good grounds for imputing cannibalism to some 
(the Sarmatian tribes, the ancestors of the modern German, 
especially), for they appear to have literally devoured them ; so that 
the survivors of that painful operation should know something 
about it. But if Professor Rhys creates a cloud of confusion and 
doubt, where something was clear and intelligible, with regard to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Wales, his definition of their name in 
the meaning of the word “ Cymri” is simply appalling: because the 
word Allobrox—plural Allobroges—is equivalent in the tongue of 
the Gauls to the word “ stranger,” or “ foreigner ;” in, fact the Saxon, 
or Sassenach, of the Welsh and Irish; the word Cymro stands for an 
earlier Cambrox, “ which is its parallel ;” and, therefore, being its 
parallel, it means exactly the opposite; “so that just as Allobrox 
meant an alien or foreigner, Cambrox must have meant one 
belonging to one’s own country—a compatriot.” It is difficult to 
see how the parallel is established ; but if Cambrox could be estab- 
lished as a parallel to Allobrox, why should it have an opposite 
signification ? And, if this is the case, where is the parallel ? 
Surely the Cymry simply means the men of the Cumbri, or Humber: 
the great English division between the people north and south of 
that river, to which the former gave it their name. They naturally 
regarded the Logrian or Ligurians of the south as foreigners, and 
called some of them—those next, indeed, the Allobroges—because, 
although their own relations, they met here after a separation of 
many centuries, they reaching England through the north and the 
Ligurians from. Italy. Whoever heard of a people calling them- 
selves by the absurd name of Compatriots? Did they get this name 
by going singing through the country “ We are a band of brothers”? 

Professor Rhys’ reasoning is on a par with that of the German 
(which modern Oxford accepts), who, to get rid of the little philolo- 
gical differences in the tongues of the English (or Angles) and the 
Sarmatians of Germany, laid it down gravely as an axiom that, 
whenever you find two words in the language of different nations 
exactly alike, you may be certain that they have no affinity; in this 
way it apparently, though not actually, became possible to identify 
modern German with the English or Gaelic, though no two languages 
are so utterly dissimilar, except in the words each of them have 
borrowed from a common source. 

Professor Rhys actually dates the national name Cymro by a 
reference to the battle of Deorham ; in 577, at the same time that he 
admits, in another place, its identity with Cumberland. Does the 
Professor really imagine that the name of the Humber was unknown 
before that period ? Is he not aware that some of the Umbri were 
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settled centuries before the Christian era in Italy? (See what 
Professor Newman has to say on the question. ) 

But this question of date has an especial significance in the 
history of the Welsh race, and this raises the greatest of all objec- 
tions to Professor Rhys’ theories. He states (p. 26): “‘ The national 
significance of the term Cymro is to be regarded as the exponent 
of the amalgamation of the Goidelic and Brythonic populations, 
under the high pressure of attacks from without by the Saxons and 
the Angles.” Surely the Britons were identical with the Angles, or 
why the term Old Britain? It seems hopeless to expect that an 
Oxford professor can see that Saxon is only the foreign name of the 
Welsh for the Angles, though of course it included all the hordes of 
every nationality which had then invaded England. But what 
authority is there for simply dividing the Welsh into the Goidelic 
and the Brythonic? the latter is a name including the numerous 
tribes of the whole of England. The Welsh themselves speak of the 
Gadhael and the Gaul: a more preferable nomenclature, because, 
being more general, it applied to many tribes; for each of these 
peoples contained numerous other nationalities and settlers, under 
which head were all the colonies which were planted by the Romans, 
as well as all the Norse tribes, not only from Norway, Sweden ‘and 
Denmark, but from Normandy, with Holland and Belgium. Had 
the Angles or Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons (a term of Archbishop 
Parker’s clever invention), eaten them up, or how were they dis- 
tinguished? That the various tribes of Welshmen and Englishmen 
united under the same military leaders is well known; but this did 
not destroy their separate nationalities, and they were preserved as 
separately and intact as ever, and so remained after the termination 
of the war which had for the time united them under the same 
Pendragon. The fact is, it is quite impossible to adopt the con- 
venient school-boy arrangement of epochs; there were, no doubt, 
greater aud more powerful irruptions at some periods. But, generally, 
the whole world was on the move; the Aryans (as the nomadic 
tribes are not improperly called) were for ever seeking fresh pastures, 
chiefly because they felt themselves inconveniently pressed by tribes 
behind them; they were continually poaching upon each other's 
territories, sometimes fighting and annihilating each other as 
nations, but more frequently, probably, mixing with them amicably 
and sharing the land. The histories of these travellings can never 
be recovered, because generally they were illiterate peoples, and 
only became learned, in the true sense of the word, when, as in 
England and Wales as Druids, they settled down to teach the 
sciences. Professor Rhys’ book is sadly deficient in his account of 
these learned men; he seems to have reserved his powers to illus- 
trate the history of the fairies (which must be purely imaginary) ; 
whereas in the early Welsh MSS. and their triads is to be found, if 
properly collated and arranged, a complete code of Druidical 
philosophy, which is lost except for them. In England we have the 
most meagre accounts, and those only borrowed ; but we might 
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fairly expect that Welsh scholars’ would make the best of their 
treasures, and share with us: their’ wealth, which is our common 
property ; for it is absurd to'suppose'that there is any-real distinction 
between the English and the Welsh’ races ; ‘they’ belonged to the 
same tribes and nationalities, and though’ properly the latter are 
often called the Old British, yet they are-in fact contemporary; and 
the division of North and South Wales is also wrong and artificial. 
In so small a country, as it might be expected, the fugitive tribes 
driven out of England would settle indiscriminately wherever they 
could find a homestead. There could not be very many of them, 
for the country could not support them, and most of them wandered 
back into Brittany ; those who settled in Wales were continually 
being encroached upon by wandering Danes, and even by Irish : for, 
poor as these pastures were, they were safe and inaccessible to 
marauders, or to large bodies of them. 

Perhaps the most disappointing omission in this work is the 
slight and apparently erroneous reference to the most interesting of 
all the tribes of both English, Welsh, and Irish settlers, the 
Tuatha de Danann, whom Professor Rhys complacently calls the 
Goddess Dani tribes—and this without any authority—omitting 
the fact that, possibly being only so called in Wales, they were 
styled the Damnonians throughout Europe, England, and Ireland, 
and probably gave their name to the great county of Devon. 

Those who would learn something of the history of this singular 
people should read Canon Ulick J. Bourke’s The Aryan Origin of 
the Gaelic People, a work of profound learning, though he has hastily 
adopted the great Aryan theory. Of course, it would not fall in 
with Professor Rhys’ theories—indeed, it would displace most of 
them. It is very curious, but Mr. McRitchie and Dr. Fraser seem 
to have borrowed largely from it; and especially does the account 
given of the fairies seem to have been taken from Canon Bourke’s 
history of the Tuathade Dananns. The account of these charac- 
teristics tallies very closely with what ignorant people have preserved 
as folk-lore of the fairies, to the discomfiture of grave professors. 

According to the best authorities, the Tuatha da Danann arrived 
1,200 years B.c., whereas the Goddess Dani, upon whom the 
Professor lavishes these tribes, lived well within this period of 
history, and was (as he admits) no goddess, but the sister and 
successor of a king. Then why should these tribes call themselves 
godlike? Surely, there was a deeper meaning for such a dis- 
tinguished name ; perhaps they were the Royal Scythians. 

It is grievous to find in the book so little of the poetry and true 
history which abounds in the old Welsh writers, but the agnosticism 
of the Aryan school of Oxford scholarship is incompatible with it. 
Yet even an Agnostic (it is not intended, indeed, that Professor 
Rhys, though borrowing their philosophy, is one of them) must not 
be allowed to obscure the valuable truths which underlie Welsh 
history, and-which prove that the Druids were at least in contact 
with the Hebrew people; the immense number of Greek and 
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Hebrew words in the modern Welsh prove this, and show how it 
may have penetrated it. That a book emanating from Oxford, 
written by a grave Professor, and containing really a good index, 
should have no notice of either language, is indeed surprising ; nor 
is there much mention of Phosnician, though of course Sanscrit, 
which has nothing to do with the language, is frequently directly 
referred to and always understood; and yet on the title-page 
language stands boldly prominent. The fact is, that Welsh is 
saturated with Hebrew literature, directly and indirectly, so that it 
cannot be separated, and must not be ignored; even an Agnostic 
must be compelled to recognise it and account for it, how he pleases. 
Bad reasoning is easily converted into good argument, as is evident 
in the derivation of Cymro with the absurd “ parallel” of Cym- 
broe. 

It must be shown how and when the Mosaic histories became 
interwoven with the Welsh, and, if the Druids did not teach them, 
who were the teachers? At pp. 22-3 of his preface all this is practi- 
cally admitted. In referring to the history of the Cymry, or Britons, 
Professor Rhys writes: “a great homogeneous nation (now referred 
to ancient Britons), who formed a mighty state or empire, ruled 
over by a line of illustrous kings, from Brutus, son of Aneas, to 
Noah, who ordered the world anew after the Deluge, which, by 
various mischances, at last became confined to Cymru.” This is a 
mere abstract of the author’s abstract ; but what does he write 
about it? These are his own words: “ Now all this is not mere 
nonsense; and as to every proposition that goes to make up this 
bundle of historical ideas, there is some sound basis of fact.”’ 

Here the true Welshman speaks out, and gives promise of an 
honest account of Welsh history. But why is this hope gainsaid ? 
The very opposite conclusion is arrived at in the derivation of 
Cymru. The Professor lacks not learning, and he could only have 
written this abstract after grave consideration and with a knowledge 
of its weight; let him throw overboard the rubbish of Oxford’s 
modern scholarship, it is not worthy of retention, it must be dis- 
avowed. The expression of her agnosticism in the infamous inscrip- 
tion on the so-called Martyr’s memorial has made her the scorn of 
the civilised world: it is worthy only of Mr. Kensit, and on a par 
with the Coronation Oath ; and the sooner the University gives up 
her notions of modern science the better. At this time there is no 
better school for classical learning; surely it is not too much to ask 
that it should be turned to good account. 

Professor Rhys has so long accepted Max Miiller for his Mahomet 
(with E. A. Freeman for his prophet), that on trying to graft the 
Aryan theory on Welsh history, this work, which might be so 
valuable in an historical point of view, is worse than worthless, for 
it is false and misleading. He would seem to be desirous of destroy- 
ing Biblical history, because its acceptance sets up some awkward 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the Aryanic theory ; but, fortunately 
for Welshmen and for truth, the adoption of Max Miillerism 
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destroys as well the chief interest and value of Welsh history, and 
that can never be allowed. 

In the Rolls publication of ancient Welsh history, edited by 
Aneurin Owen, a work of immense value (for he has not attempted 
to tamper with his authorities ; yet these authors only mention it 
to sneer at it—where should we be without it ?), there is to be found 
much of ancient Biblical history intermixed with the poetry and 
history of Wales, which it should be the object of Welsh scholars to 
illustrate and expand. Many nations whieh have come into contact 
with Shemetic people have borrowed their ideas; but the Welsh 
have so curiously incorporated them with their own, that it cannot 
be a mere borrowing: they must have a part and a right in it, and it 
should be the aim of Welsh scholars to illustrate and expand it, 
because in the process the wonderful antiquity of the Welsh people 
will become more apparent. It is not meant by this that the Welsh 
are a portion of the lost Tribes, but only, as the present writer has 
endeavoured to show, in his Shemitic Origin of the Nations of Western 
Europe, that the Cymru and all its offshoots (the Goths and Gauls), 
are of the stock, though not of the seed, of Abraham. Hebrew 
names became imbedded in Welsh family history many centuries 
before Reformations, or Puritans, or Kensits, were ever thought of ; 
and if we eradicate the Hebrew traditions we loose the foundation 
of all history, not only in Wales, but throughout the world, for all 
history and our only chronology depends upon it; and there seems 
little doubt that the Greeks, who had lost the chain of ancient lore, 
confounded the author of their letters, Cadmus, with Moses, that 
word simply meaning the great Moses. A little while ago, under 
Max Miiller, we were gravely assured that a true chronology would 
be found in the Veda and in Egyptian MSS. ; but later discoveries 
clearly emphasise the fact that such ideas are baseless, and that we 
must content ourselves with Biblical history. This being so, the 
true study of Welsh records becomes of infinite importance, and to 
decry and belittle them is wicked and insane. 

Professor Rhys writes that: “to make a history lively and 
dramatic, the relation must be based more on plausible efforts of 
imagination than on credible evidence.” This exactly describes the 
methods of E. A. Freeman, which were pitilessly exposed by the 
late Robert Eyton, the historian of Salop. But the idea is erroneous, 
for in these days we want facts, however dull, rather than historical 
romances ; but it cannot be averred against Professor Rhys that his 
work is either lively or dramatic, though he has ignored the facts of 
history which might have made it so, absolutely rejecting Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and accepting as true the Saxon Chronicle; but if he 
post-dates the early history many centuries, he is not guilty of this 
error when treating upon the tenure of lands within the domain of 
legal history. For this part of the work probably Mr. Brynmér 
Jones is responsible ; he has brought down the plausible efforts of 
imagination from remote history, and given them as late facts; 
certainly he attributes a portion of the work to Mr. Seebohm, whose 
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well-known theories on tribal history hardly apply to Wales, or 
indeed beyond the confines of one parish—his own; indeed, no 
amount of squaring will suffice to bring them in harmony. We have 
only to read Aneurin Owen’s work to get at the actual facts; and 
the Plea Rolls from the time of King Henry VIII show their 
’ accuracy, and give a fair indication of the law for several centuries 
previously. Whatever may have been the fact in very early times, 
it is quite clear that the Roman system of gavelkind was adopted 
nearly throughout the whole of Wales, showing that the Roman 
occupation was far more general than is believed. So far from land 
being distributed every fourth generation, as it is asserted, we know 
that the several sons, on the death of their father, at once enjoyed 
their shares, sold them and leased them, sometimes for lives and 
sometimes for long terms (99 and even 1,000 years), mortgaging 
and exercising every kind of ownership over them. The Plea Rolls 
give clear evidence of this, aud the MSS. at St. David’s and 
St. Asaph’s, and other places, show the system as it existed much 
earlier in date ; and indeed since the establishment of gavelkind the 
same system must have prevailed. But by far the most interesting 
of the really ancient tenures which prevailed in Wales, and which 
came down from pre-Roman times, which in England was called 
Borough English, obtains no notice in this book, although, in fact, 
it is the most important. The statute of Henry VIII, destroying 
the custom of gavelkind, seems tu have left this more ancient tenure 
untouched ; at all events, it continued to exist inspite of it. Possibly 
this may have been because the Common Law Judges, having the 
highest respect for it, protected this tenure even against devise or 
feoffment, and the judges would not presume its destruction without 
a special enactment; nor did they require proof of the custom, but 
only that the lands in question were held under it. 

It is surprising to find an English lawyer, and one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel, countenancing such unsound views of the legal 
history as are contained in this book. A very little study of the Plea 
Rolls would have shown him the truth, and curbed much playful 
imagination. 

It is a pity that some of the old writers— Davies, for instance—are 
not reprinted, their knowledge was far in advance of this book; and 
the authors in rejecting it, and striving to assimilate Welsh history 
to modern theories, have simply plunged it into a grievous muddle. 
To the historian the early history is embarassing, whilst the legal 
portion is simply amazing ; the only part of the work that is really 
readable is the seventh chapter; but, before accepting it fully, it 
should be tested by comparison with the records from which it is 
written—if they exist. It is a pity that the Professor did not 
confine himself to this period, which should be well within his grasp, 
and it requires no Aryan fiction to adorn it. Perhaps the worst 
feature of the work, next to its agnosticism, is the gross attack 
made upon the character of the Welsh clergy. This may be pleasing 
to the Welsh Nonconformists, but it can hardly commend itself to 
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‘Oxford men of the present day, or indeed to any gentleman. No 
doubt, when Cranmer destroyed the power of the Catholic hierarchy, 
under the feeble control of his own bishops, discipline and even 
decency was lost; as for doctrine, it was of course “tot homines 
quot sententies.” Who besides the Queen (their Pope) dare to 
interfere with the divine right of private judgment? There are, as 
Mr. Furnival writes, in dedieating the play of ‘“ Pericles” (which 
Shakespeare did not write) to the memory of Prince. Leopold, many 
amusing sploshes of filth to be found in the Diocesan books at 
‘St. David’s. In 1578 (Register, p. 9), David Lloyd, a canon, was 
inhibited for keeping a tavern for drinking and incontinence. 
David replied that the Chancellor kept a worse house than his, to 
which the Chancellor retorted that David Howell kept a ‘‘ Quean”’ 
in his. What became of the controversy does not appear ; probably 
both were truthful, and they were arcades ambo. The keeping of’ 
“ Queans” by the clergy was so scandalous and common that Queen 
Elizabeth actually prohibited the clergy “from having their wives 
or other women (she did not, and perhaps could not, make dis- 
tinction) within the precincts of the church, or colleges, or cathedrals.” 
Parker, according to the St. David’s Registers, sent the order to the 
Chapter in obedience to the Queen’s mandate (for he dare not do 
otherwise), but privately he expressed to them his horror in sending 
such an offensive message. But the Queen was right in her esti- 
mate of what was going on, as the “sploshing” between David 
Howell and the Chancellor fully proves. 

St. David’s was especially honoured by having Sir William Cecil— 
an ardent Welshman when money was to be made—as Seneschal. No 
doubt there was much wealth still remaining in the church, even 
worth his picking up. He was, no doubt, a persona grdta there, for 
he gives the Chapter some of his confidences which he would hardly 
care to show the Queen. He takes credit to himself for having 
prevented Queen Elizabeth from enforcing the celibacy of the clergy: 
for such was the horror of that excellent female at the flagrant vices 
of her clergy, that she wished to revive the old Catholic rule of 
celibacy to keep them pure and holy. It is also recorded in these 
pages, that the clergy gave up without a struggle their ancient 
practice of offering prayers for the souls of the dead; and cheerfully, 
in obedience to the Royal order, excommunicated all those who 
continued it: which is rather inconsistent with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s recent utterances. The Crown under the Tudors 
exercised no uncertain discipline, but ordered the clergy about, and 
played havoc with their doctrines, just as the whim took it. The 
English Pope had no Cardinals, and no sort of control or obligation 
to take counsel. But this scandalous state of affairs disappeared 
under the stricter discipline of the English bishops, who were 
appointed after the Restoration to administer the Welsh dioceses. 
They had trouble, doubtless, in repressing the lusts of the flesh, so 
dominant amongst the clergy; and their efforts contributed to create 
many schisms, and to the founding of miany Nonconformist bodies. 
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There is proof of this ina Welsh MS. (Add. 15085 British Museum): 
@ very curious letter from the Bishop of Llandaff, in 1775, to the 
people of Bidwas and Ruddry; who threatened him to leave the 
church and form a dissenting congregation of their own, unless he 
withdrew his inhibition to their adulterous parson who, (on his own 
confession, as the Bishop reminded the ladies), was guilty of taking 
improper liberties with the very women who had signed the petition 
to his lordship. 

This MS. is attributed by Sir Frederick Madden to the poet 
Evan Evans (probably the writer of the Golden Grove Book), and the 
writing is somewhat similar ; yet it cannot be his, for the writer 
was evinently a Dissenter. He relates some absurd stories of 
ghosts, some of whom gave some curious advice to the ladies visited 
by them. “As the hour struck twelve” one of these ghosts 
appeared to a female who was in bed, plucked off the handkerchief 
round her neck, and the bed-clothes, and asked her why she did not 
speak in her class. ‘ What are bands for, but that you may be free 
and help each other.” And then it spoke of the saintly qualities of 
the leader (probably the ghost), who immediately vanished in a 
flash of lightning, emitting a strong smell of brimstone, or something 
nasty. Evan Evans had a holy horror of all Dissenters, and could 
not have written this superstitious staff; and though, poor man, he 
admitted his own failings in intemperance, he always spoke highly 
of the virtue of the clergy and of their learning: though he strongly 
objected to what he called the Popish practice of reading the lessons 
in English—to him apparently a worse evil than intemperance. 

Messrs. Rhys and Jones would do well to contrast the testimony 
of the clergy themselves in answer to the serious charges they bring 
against them. Probably at the present day, through the hatred and 
envy of their dear Dissenting brethren, the clergy of Wales are 
often libelled in the spirit of Professor Rhys; but they are, as a 
body, not only sincere and earnest in their practices, but many of 
them good scholars and thorough gentlemen: some of them, indeed, 
are poor, and mary of them are compelled to farm their glebe lands 
to secure a livelihood for their families; yet they retain the respect 
of their unprejudiced neighbours, and this in spite of their poverty. 
The following beautiful lines of the Welsh poet Evan Evans on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), can only make 
us regret that his views, however poetical, were not prophetic. 
After exultingly declaring “ God blest us with the Royal Boy, a gift 
beyond all treasure,” a spirited description of the Prince, as startling 
as it is novel (“The Royal Boy” is a very happy epithet, simple 
though subtle), he writes :— 


“Great Cumbria’s Prince was born this day, 
The Honour of the Nation 
Britannia’s future hope, 
The Stay and Prop of Reformation.” 


It is a pity that this particular Royal Boy: should have come to 
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need a little reformation himself ; and it must be admitted that he 
was a dismal failure. 

Dr. Doran records the end of the Georgian ‘“‘ Props to Reformation” 
very dolefully, if more consistent with the truth. He writes: 


“ George the First was vile, 
Viler George the Second ; 
And whoever heard 
Any good of George the Third ?”’ 


‘‘ When George the Fourth toH... descended, 
Thank the Lord the Georges ended !” 
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Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


Tue Pentre Port Inscripep Stonz.—‘‘ When this bilingual 
monument was discovered, everybody was so much interested in 
the inscriptions, that no one seems to have placed on record any 
detailed account of the exact spot where it was found. Soon after 
its discovery, Mr. Robinson, of Cardiff, wrote about it in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis for 1878, p. 221; and, among other things, he 
stated that it was found “ upon part of the rough land of the farm of 
Pentre Poeth, in the hamlet of Llanilid or Crai, near Trecastle ;” 
and he added that “at the time of its discovery, it was somewhat 
beneath the surface, and was turned up when the land was being 
prepared for agricultural purposes.’”” The Warden of the Welsh 
College at Llandovery and the present writer visited the stone soon 
afterwards, and found it in the possession of Mr. Thomas Price, at 
Ty’r Capel, near Trecastle; and he told us that it was in a field called 
Cae Andrew, in Pant-y-Cadno. The names given to the spot where 
the stone was found will probably be found to be consistent with one 
another; but what is rather more important is to find the relative 
position of the stone: was it or was it not found under a great 
quantity of other stones? Mr. Robinson’s words hardly suggest 
this, and Westwood, in his Lapidarium Wallia, only says, that “ it 
was found in a huge heap of stones in the vicinity.” Wishing to be 
a little more definitely informed on this point, I wrote to the Rev. 
Lewis Price, vicar of Llandeilo, who was at the time vicar of the 
neighbouring parish of Llywel; for to him belongs the credit of 
having noticed the writing and pictograph on the stone, and of 
having dissuaded Mr. Price from having the stone made into a gate- 
post—as will be seen from the following letter, dated April 2nd, 
1901, which is printed with Mr. L. Price’s permission. It will be 
noticed that in it he says, twice, that the stone was covered by a heap 
of stones; nevertheless, I must confess that I cannot believe that it was 
originally intended to be covered, rather than set up with one end in 
the ground :-—— : 

“The three statements with regard to the position and place of 
the Cray stone are partly correct. (1) It was found beneath the 
surface of the ground; (2) in a field a short distance from Pentre 
Poeth, under a very: large heap of stones. 

“When I saw it, it was about to be placed in a position for use 
as a gate-post, at the entrance to Pentre Poeth, a small farm which 
Mr. Price, Ty’r Capel, had recently bought from Mrs. Williams, 
Danygraig, and who was at the time about enclosing a strip of 
waste land in front of the buildings of Pentre Poeth; and to enable 
him to have the requisite fence, he carted for that purpose the heap 
of stones, or cairn, covering this stone, from a field a few hundred 
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The Pentre Poeth Ogam-inscribed Stone, now in the British Museum. 
From photographs by Henry Oldland.) 
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Pictograph on back of Ogam-inscribed Stone 
from Pentre Poeth, now in the British 
Museum. 


(From a photograph by Henry Oldland.) 


yards or thereabout on the 
left of the road from Pentre 
Poeth towards Glasfynydd ; 
and when his men were so 
engaged, and had erected the 
stone in its intended position, 
and were preparing to chisel 
a hole in it for an iron hinge 
to swing a gate thereon, I 
accidentally, in going on one 
of my parochial visits on 
horseback, when conversing 
with the men, noticed some- 
thing unusual about the stone, 
and immediately desired the 
men to rub the lower part of 
it with a little grass, which 
they did; and the rubbing at 
once revealed to me some 
interesting outlines, which 
moved*me to: ask. the men 
to desist from the intended 
chiselling, as I believed the 
stone should not in any way 
be disfigured, but preserved ; 
and then desired them to tell 
Mr. Price that I would be 
happy to provide him, at my 
cost, with another post, which 
would suit his purpose quite 
as well, provided he would 
allow the stone to be removed 
for preservation, either to De- 
vynock, the Parish Church, or 
to Llywel Church, of which 
I was vicar, both churches 
being equidistant from Pentre 
Poeth. The men kindly com- 
plied with my request, and 
Mr. Price consented to accept 
my offer, of which I was in- 
formed the following day, 
when the Rev. B. Williams 
(Gwynionydd), whom I found 
at Liywel Vicarage on my 
return home that evening, ac- 
companied me to Pentre Poeth 
to have a look at the stone, 
which became a matter of so 
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much interest to Gwynionydd that he informed Mr. Robinson, of 
Cardiff, of it. Mr. Robinson then commuricated with me, and came 
to Trecastle; and both of us, on visiting the place, finding it in an 
upright position, where it was intended to be as a gate-post, had it 
removed ; and both of us set about rubbing the stone, and spent 
some time in the attempt and effort to make out its singular lines 
and features. I am glad to say, Mr. Robinson succeeded in having 
such a rubbing of it as to be able to have a copy of it in the Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis, about the year 1898, and which is such a correct 
representation of it as fully to show its chief features.’ 

“Soon after, when I was sbout making arrangements for its 
removal, Mr. Price’s son, a then student at one of the London Hos- 
pitals, on being informed of the stone and of its intended removal, 
so interfered with my arrangements, that he had it removed to Ty’r 
Capel: on the ground that if it was so interesting a stone to us, it 
should be equally interesting to them ; and further, that if it was of 
any value, he would ascertain its value from one of the Curators of 
the British Museum, with whom he was acquainted ; and this led to 
its being deposited in the British Museum, where it is at present. 
But, I am sorry to say, that it was placed upside down there, when 
I saw it a few years ago, and I called the attention of one of the 
men in charge of the Department in which it is to be seen, to the. 
awkwardness of its position. 

“‘T-have not heard of it since, nor have I been able to go to the 
British Museum to have another look at this, it appears now, famous 
stone. 

“ Having given you minutely all the particulars in relation to it, so 
far as I now remember them, I may add that I have no doubt its 
original place, in the cairn, on a rising ground in the field; a short 
distance to the left of the road leading from Pentre Poeth to Glas- 
fynydd, could be pointed out to anyone visiting the place. 

“It may be that the field in late years has been ploughed; but even 
in that case I am inclined to think that the locality of the cairn 
could be made out with the assistance of some old inhabitant in the 
hamlet of Cray. As I have left the neighbourhood for nearly 
twenty-three years, I regret to say, I have no knowledge of anyone 
in the neighbourhood .who could render such assistance to any 
visitor disposed to visit Pentre Poeth as would enable him to trace 
the position of the huge cairn which covered this Ogam stone.” 

As to the position of the stone in the British Museum, I may say 
at once that it is correctly placed, so far as regards the inscriptions 
on it. The legend in Roman capitals reads downwards, and the 
Ogam reads upwards, which is the rule when the Roman letters are 
not written horizontally across the face of the stone. But as to the 
ornamentations and figures on the other face of the stone, Mr. Price 
detected among them a rude attempt at a human figure, and Mr. 
Robinson argues that the carvings are of the same date as the 
Ogam—the Roman lettering escaped him altogether. Of the 
attempted human figure, Protessor Westwood says:—“‘In the upper 
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part appears a St. Andrew’s Cross with circles, and in the right-hand 
upper corner is a figure which may be intended either for a bird, 
(owl)? or a man. The other figures are irregular as well as par- 
tially defaced, so that I can make out no very decided pattern.” 
That being so, I wrote the other day to ask our Editor what he thinks 
of it. The following is his answer, which I take the liberty of 
quoting :—“ The stone stands at present in the British Museum, 
with the narrow end uppermost. The Latin inscription reads from 
the top downwards, and the Ogams from the bottom upwards. As 
it now stands, the pictograph on the other side is upside down. The 
sculpture is arranged in three panels, (1) a ship? and a man; (2) a 
man with a cross on each side, trampling on a serpent—perhaps St. 
Michael and the Dragon, or Christ bruising the Serpent’s Head ; 
and (3) a man holding a crozier, probably a bishop. The pictured 
side is blank at the bottom for a height of 1 ft. lin. Consequently, 
if this end was originally buried in the ground, the maccvt of the 


Latin inscription, and the The Ogams at the nurrow end 


of the stone would be concealed. 
“It would appear from this that the pictographs and the inscrip- 
tions were executed at different periods.” 
Joun Rays. 
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